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Unit  One 

What  We  Can  Buy  on  Main  Street 
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1.  Rusty  Blake’s  Father  Runs  a  Clothing  Store 


Rusty  stood  on  the  busy  corner.  He 
looked  up  at  the  traffic  light.  It  was  red. 
So  he  did  not  go  across  the  street. 

Cars  and  trucks  were  going  past.  A 
taxi  went  past  with  a  honk-honk  of  its 
horn.  A  street  car  turned  a  corner  with 
a  loud  clang-clang. 

"Oh,  Rusty,”  called  a  boy  behind 
him.  "Where  are  you  going?” 

He  looked  back.  There  was  his  good 
friend  Tom.  Rusty  told  Tom  about  his 
new  job.  He  bought  things  for  neigh¬ 
bors  who  were  too  busy  to  go  to  the 
stores  on  Saturday. 
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The  two  boys  walked  across  the 
street  when  the  green  light  came  on. 
The  cars  and  the  trucks  had  come  to 
a  stop.  A  bus  on  its  way  to  another 
town  had  stopped.  A  boy  on  a  bicycle 
had  stopped,  too. 

"I  am  going  to  your  father’s  store  to 
choose  a  winter  coat,”  said  Tom.  "Aunt 
Mary  looked  at  four  coats  yesterday. 
She  told  me  that  I  could  choose  the 
one  I  like  best.” 

Mr.  Blake  ran  a  clothing  store.  It  was 
on  Main  Street.  Men  and  boys  went 
there  to  buy  clothes. 


Rusty  liked  the  big  show  windows  in 
the  front  of  the  store.  They  were  on 
each  side  of  the  door.  He  helped  his 
father  to  put  coats  and  hats  and  suits  in 
these  windows. 

People  looked  in  the  show  windows 
as  they  went  past  the  store.  Tom  and 
Rusty  stopped  and  looked,  too.  Mr. 
Blake  called  that  window  shopping. 

Mr.  Park 

Mr.  Blake  was  selling  a  hat  to  Mr. 
Park,  who  ran  the  hardware  store  on 
Main  Street.  Mr.  Park  put  on  a  light 
gray  hat. 

"That  hat  is  too  small  for  you,”  said 
Mr.  Blake.  "I  think  the  one  in  the  show 
window  will  be  the  right  size.” 


Tom  said,  "I  like  that  red  cap  in  the 
window.” 

"The  cap  pulls  down  over  the  ears.  It 
will  be  warm  on  a  cold  winter  day,” 
said  Rusty.  Then  he  opened  the  door, 
and  the  two  boys  went  into  the  store. 

Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Jones  were  very 
busy  on  this  Saturday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Jones  helped  Mr.  Blake  to  run  the  store. 

Buys  a  Hat 

"I  will  get  the  hat  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,”  said  Rusty. 

"Thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Blake  when 
Rusty  brought  the  hat  to  him. 

"It  is  a  very  dark  gray,  almost 
black,”  said  Mr.  Park.  "But  it  is  just 
right.” 


"The  dark  gray  is  a  better  color  for 
winter,”  said  Mr.  Blake. 

"How  much  is  it?”  asked  Mr.  Park. 

Mr.  Blake  said,  "This  hat  is  only 
five  dollars.  But  it  is  a  good  hat.” 

Mr.  Park  said,  "I  will  take  it.” 

He  gave  Mr.  Blake  the  money  for  the 
hat.  Mr.  Blake  said,  "Thank  you.” 

Mr.  Blake  put  the  hat  into  a  paper 
bag.  He  gave  it  to  Mr.  Park  and  said, 
"You  will  have  to  pay  more  money  for 
hats  next  spring.  The  men  who  make 
hats  get  more  money  for  their  work  now. 
So  I  shall  have  to  pay  more  for  the  ones 
I  buy.  Then  I  must  ask  more  for  the 
hats  when  I  sell  them.” 

Rusty  said,  "I  must  put  another  hat 
in  the  window  to  take  the  place  of  the 
one  Mr.  Park  bought.” 
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"Here  is  a  brown  one,”  said  Tom  as 
he  picked  up  a  hat  from  a  chair. 

Tom  held  the  brown  hat  while  Rusty 
climbed  into  the  show  window.  Rusty 
put  the  brown  hat  near  a  brown  coat 
and  muffler.  A  woman  and  two  boys 
were  looking  in  the  window.  They 
waved  to  him.  Rusty  waved  back. 

"Mrs.  Burns  is  downtown  shopping,” 
he  said  to  Tom,  as  he  climbed  out  of  the 
window.  "Joe  and  Bill  are  with  her. 
They  are  looking  in  the  window  at  the 
red  cap.  I  think  all  the  boys  in  town 
will  want  caps  like  it  this  winter.  Father 
will  sell  a  great  many  of  them.” 

"I  shall  ask  Aunt  Mary  if  I  may 
have  one,”  said  Tom. 


Tom  and  Rusty  Wrap  Packages 


Mr.  Jones  asked  Rusty  to  put  a  warm 
blue  bathrobe  into  a  box.  A  man  had 
just  bought  it  and  wanted  to  take  it 
with  him. 

Tom  said,  "Uncle  Fred  has  a  bath¬ 
robe  like  that.  He  wears  it  when  he  sits 
by  the  fire  with  a  book  or  listens  to  the 
radio.” 

"Father  has  these  warm  bathrobes  for 
boys  too.  Your  uncle  may  buy  you  one. 
I  have  a  red  one,”  said  Rusty. 

Mr.  Blake  brought  a  coat  back  to  the 
table  and  asked  the  boys  to  put  it  into 
a  box.  It  was  a  raincoat. 

"How  does  your  father  know  what  to 
buy  for  his  store?”  asked  Tom. 


"He  knows  what  people  want  to  buy. 
He  has  more  work  clothes  than  dress-up 
clothes,  because  people  need  more  of 
them.  In  the  summer  he  always  has 
many  calls  for  play  clothes.  So  he  has 
play  clothes  on  sale,”  said  Rusty. 
"Some  people  wear  play  clothes  when 
they  work  in  their  gardens.” 

"Mr.  Jones  must  have  lost  some¬ 
thing,”  said  Tom.  "He  is  looking  under 
that  chair  near  the  door.” 

"We  had  better  help  him,”  said  Rusty. 
And  the  boys  ran  to  the  front  of  the 
store. 

"Mr.  Bush  has  lost  his  hat,”  said  Mr. 
Jones.  "He  put  it  on  this  chair  while 
he  went  into  the  other  room  to  try  on  a 
suit.  When  he  came  out  again,  the  hat 
was  gone.” 


"I  put  my  hat  right  here/5  said  Mr. 
Bush,  who  owned  the  bank  on  Main 
Street. 

"Was  it  a  brown  hat?”  asked  Tom. 

"Yes,  I  bought  it  from  Mr.  Blake  just 
the  other  day,”  said  Mr.  Bush. 

"Oh,”  said  Rusty.  He  ran  to  the  show 
window  and  climbed  in  and  out  again  as 
quick  as  a  flash.  "Is  this  your  hat,  Mr. 
Bush?” 

"Yes,  it  is,”  said  Mr.  Bush,  looking 
pleased.  "Where  did  you  find  it?” 

"It  was  in  the  window,”  said  Rusty. 

"Now  how  did  it  get  there?”  asked 
Mr.  Jones,  looking  surprised. 


"I  put  it  there,”  said  Rusty.  "It 
looked  so  new  that  I  thought  it  was  for 
sale.  I’m  sorry.” 

As  Mr.  Bush  was  leaving  the  store, 
Mr.  Jones  said,  "We  are  going  to  have  a 
sale  of  light-weight  coats  soon.  They 
will  all  sell  for  a  very  low  price.  Mr. 
Blake  wants  to  sell  those  that  are  left  be¬ 
cause  the  heavy  winter  coats  will  come 
in  on  the  train  any  day  now.  One  of  the 
light-weight  coats  would  be  good  for 
next  spring. 

"The  radio  will  tell  about  the  sale. 
So  will  the  newspaper.  You  will  want 
to  watch  for  that  sale.” 


Tom  Buys  a 

Soon  Mr.  Blake  was  ready  to  show 
Tom  some  winter  coats. 

"I  have  four  coats  for  you  to  try  on,” 
said  Mr.  Blake.  "They  are  the  coats  that 
your  Aunt  Mary  likes.  She  came  into 
the  store  yesterday  and  looked  at  them.” 
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Winter  Coat 

Tom  tried  on  a  dark-brown  coat  and 
a  light-brown  coat.  They  were  both  too 
big  for  him.  He  tried  on  a  gray  one. 

"It  has  such  little  pockets,”  he  said. 
"I  could  not  carry  anything  in  them.” 


"This  blue  coat  has  big  pockets,”  said 
Mr.  Blake.  "And  it  is  made  of  fine  cloth. 
You  can  wear  it  for  best  this  winter  and 
for  school  next  winter.” 

"These  pockets  are  fine.  I  like  them,” 
said  Tom,  as  he  tried  on  the  coat.  He 
pushed  his  hands  down  into  the  big 
pockets. 

Mr.  Blake  asked  Tom  to  turn  around. 
He  looked  at  the  coat  to  see  that  it  was 
the  right  size.  Then  he  said,  "This  coat 
is  just  right  for  ypu.  You  will  like  it.” 

Tom  chose  the  blue  coat  with  the  big 
pockets.  Mr.  Blake  put  it  into  a  box  for 
him.  Rusty  helped.  Then  he  said,  "I 
will  run  along  now,  Father,  if  you  do 
not  need  me.  I  have  one  more  errand 
to  do.” 

"I  will  go  with  you,”  said  Tom,  as  Mr. 
Blake  gave  him  the  box  with  his  new 
coat  in  it.  "I  want  to  tell  you  about  my 
new  pet.  It  is  a  little  field  mouse  with 


big  ears.  But  Aunt  Mary  says  I  can’t 
keep  it.” 

As  the  boys  left  the  store,  Mr.  Blake 
turned  to  Mr.  Jones  and  said,  "Westport 
needs  a  children’s  zoo.  Then  they  would 
have  a  place  to  keep  pet  field  mice.  The 
zoo  could  have  a  whole  family  of  mice. 
They  could  live  in  a  hickory-dickory- 
dock  clock.” 

"A  family  of  mice  in  a  clock?”  asked 
Mr.  White,  the  Mayor  of  Westport,  as  he 
came  into  the  store. 

Mr.  Blake  laughed  and  said,  "When  I 
was  buying  clothes  for  my  store  last 
spring,  I  went  to  see  a  children’s  zoo  in 
the  big  city.  It  had  a  little  house  built 
like  the  hickory-diekory-dock  clock  in 
the  old  rhyme.  A  family  of  mice  lived  in 
the  clock.  There  were  farm  animals  too, 
and  baby  animals  that  the  children  could 
play  with.  I  think  that  Westport  should 
have  such  a  zoo.” 
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The  Mayor  Buys  a  Suit 


"We  need  a  new  town  hall  much 
more,”  said  Mr.  White.  "And  I  need  a 
new  suit,  something  warm  for  winter. 
The  old  town  hall  is  a  little  cold.” 

"A  new  town  hall  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  Westport.  But  so  would  a  children’s 
zoo,”  said  Mr.  Blake,  as  he  began  to 
show  suits  to  the  mayor. 

"We  are  planning  to  pull  down  the 
very  old  houses  by  the  river  and  build  a 
town  hall  there,”  said  Mr.  White. 

"We  could  have  the  zoo  by  the  river, 
too.  It  would  be  like  a  beautiful  park. 
It  would  be  a  fine  place  for  the  children 
to  go  to  play  and  to  have  picnics,”  said 
Mr.  Blake,  helping  Mr.  White  into  the 
coat  of  a  suit. 

"How  would  people  get  to  the  zoo  if  it 
was  in  a  big  park  a  few  miles  down  the 
river?”  asked  Mr.  Jones.  He  had  just 
put  a  new  ball  of  string  on  the  table 
where  packages  were  wrapped. 


"We  need  a  good  road  along  the 
river,”  said  Mr.  Blake.  "It  would  be  a 
beautiful  drive.” 

"But  some  people  do  not  have  cars, 
and  they  may  want  to  go  to  the  zoo,” 
said  Mr.  Jones. 

"They  could  ride  on  a  bus  straight 
out  to  the  zoo,”  said  Mr.  Blake. 

"If  there  is  a  zoo,”  said  Mr.  White. 

"Oh,  there  must  be  a  zoo,”  said  Mr. 
Blake,  as  he  helped  the  mayor  out  of 
the  coat  of  one  suit  and  into  the  coat 
of  another. 


"I  like  this  suit.  Will  it  get  shiny?” 
asked  Mr.  White.  He  rubbed  his  fingers 
over  the  cloth. 

"Yes,  it  will  wear  shiny  after  a  while,” 
said  Mr.  Blake.  "If  suits  never  got 
shiny,  no  one  would  ever  need  to  buy  a 
new  suit.  Then  I  could  not  run  a  cloth¬ 
ing  store.” 

The  mayor  laughed  and  said  that  he 
would  take  the  suit. 

A  lady  came  into  the  store.  "Do  you 
sell  coats  for  women?”  she  asked. 

"Yes,  we  have  some  beautiful  coats,” 
said  Mr.  Jones.  "Please  step  back  here, 
and  I  will  show  you  what  we  have.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Blake  has 
bought  coats  for  women.  But  next 
spring  he  plans  to  have  women’s  suits 
too.” 
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Things  to  Think  About 


1.  What  kinds  of  clothing  would  be 
on  sale  in  a  clothing  store  in  your  town 
in  the  fall  of  the  year?  in  the  spring  of 
the  year? 

2.  Do  you  think  dark  colors  are  better 
for  winter  clothes?  Why? 

3.  Does  a  store  sell  things  for  more  or 
for  less  money  than  it  pays  for  them? 
Can  you  tell  why? 

4.  If  your  mother  were  buying  you  a 
coat,  would  the  size  of  the  pockets  or  the 
kind  of  cloth  be  more  important? 


5.  What  did  Rusty  do  when  Mr.  Bush 
lost  his  hat  in  the  store?  Did  he  do  the 
right  thing?  Why? 

6.  Name  two  ways  in  which  a  store 
can  tell  people  about  a  sale.  How  does 
your  family  know  when  a  store  in  your 
town  is  having  a  sale? 

7.  Find  out  what  kinds  of  clothes  a 
clothing  store  in  your  town  sells.  How 
is  this  store  different  from  Mr.  Blake’s 
store?  How  are  the  two  stores  alike? 
Are  they  the  same  size? 
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Something  to  Do 


Look  at  the  pictures  on  this  page. 
Find  the  children  who  are  not  crossing 
the  street  in  a  safe  way. 


Look  at  the  pictures  again.  Tell  why 
the  other  children  go  across  the  street 
in  a  safe  way. 
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Tom  and  Rusty  came  out  of  the  cloth¬ 
ing  store  and  walked  down  Main  Street. 
Tom  was  carrying  the  box  with  his  new 
coat  in  it. 

Rusty  said,  "I  started  out  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  did  six  errands  for  neighbors. 
After  lunch  I  stopped  at  the  book  store 
to  get  a  book  for  Mrs.  Walker.  Now  I 
have  just  one  errand  left  to  do.  It  is  in 
here.”  He  stopped  in  front  of  a  store  on 
Main  Street. 

It  was  the  art  and  music  store.  It  was 
run  by  Mr.  Mill.  He  had  radios  and 
music  boxes  to  sell.  He  had  pictures  to 
sell,  too.  He  had  pretty  cards  to  mail  to 
friends  at  Christmas  time  and  on  birth¬ 
days.  The  birthday  cards  had  merry 
little  rhymes  on  them. 

A  lady  was  buying  a  birthday  card 
when  the  two  boys  walked  into  the  store. 
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They  heard  many  sounds.  People  were 
talking.  People  were  singing.  Music 
was  being  played.  The  sounds  were 
pleasing  to  hear. 

In  one  place  were  shiny  horns.  In 
another  place  were  big  drums  and  little 
ones.  Rusty  and  Tom  saw  all  the  pieces 
used  in  their  school  band. 

"How  do  you  do,  boys?”  said  Mr. 
Mill.  "What  can  I  do  for  you  this  fine 
day?” 

"Mrs.  Ball  asked  me  to  stop  for  her 
music-club  tickets,”  said  Rusty. 

Mr.  Mill  said,  "While  I  get  the  tickets 
for  you,  look  at  the  new  drums.  They 
just  came  in  today.  Tom  will  want  to 
give  them  a  tap  or  two.  I  hear  that  he  is 
the  drummer  in  the  school  band.” 

Tom  picked  up  a  drum  stick  to  tap  a 
little  drum.  It  went  boom,  boom. 
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He  tapped  a  big  drum.  Its  BOOM, 
BOOM  was  so  loud  that  it  made  Rusty 
jump. 

"I  wish  I  had  this  big  drum  to  play  in 
our  school  band,”  said  Tom. 


"Oh,  look  over  there  where  the  radios 
are.  What  are  those  people  watching?” 
asked  Rusty. 

'Let’s  go  over  and  see,”  said  Tom, 
as  he  put  the  drum  stick  down. 


Rusty  and  Tom  See  a  Television  Set 


The  boys  ran  to  the  back  of  the  store. 
And  this  is  what  they  saw.  It  was  a  radio 
and  a  moving  picture  all  in  one.  The 
boys  could  hear  the  music  of  a  band 
and  see  that  band  playing  in  the  moving 
picture. 

Mr.  Mill  came  back  and  said,  "This  is 
a  television  set.  Your  school  may  have 
one  some  day  soon.  Tell  your  father, 
Rusty,  to  come  in  and  see  the  new  tele¬ 
vision  set. 


"Your  uncle  will  want  to  see  it,  too, 
Tom.  He  was  here  the  other  day  to  buy 
a  new  radio.  He  may  be  the  first  one  in 
Westport  to  have  a  television  set.  Your 
grandfather  was  the  first  man  to  drive 
a  car  around  here.” 

Then  Mr.  Mill  said  to  Rusty,  "You 
had  better  put  these  tickets  in  your 
pocket,  so  they  will  not  get  lost.  Tell 
Mrs.  Ball  that  she  will  hear  some  very 
fine  music  at  the  concerts  this  winter.” 


Mr.  Mill  showed  Tom  and  Rusty  a 
picture  of  the  men  who  would  play  in 
the  concerts.  He  said,  "There  will  be  a 
concert  for  the  school  children  in  the 
afternoon.  Your  teacher  will  take  you 
to  the  music  hall  to  hear  it.” 

Which  Is 

1.  While  Tom  and  Rusty  were  in  the 
store, 

a.  they  picked  up  things  as  they 
pleased. 

b.  they  waited  until  Mr.  Mill  told 
them  to  pick  up  something. 

2.  When  Tom  and  Rusty  came  into 
the  store, 

a.  they  let  the  door  bang  behind  them. 

b.  they  shut  the  door  carefully. 


"Who  will  pay  the  men  for  playing?” 
asked  Tom. 

"The  people  who  like  music  buy  tick¬ 
ets  from  the  music  club.  It  pays  the  men 
to  play  at  the  music  hall,”  said  Mr.  Mill, 
as  he  walked  to  the  door  with  the  boys. 

Right? 

3.  When  Mr.  Mill  told  the  boys  about 
the  new  television  sets, 

a.  Tom  and  Rusty  listened  to  him. 

b.  Tom  and  Rusty  did  not  listen  to 
him. 

c.  They  talked  while  he  was  talking. 

4.  When  Mr.  Mill  handed  Rusty  the 
music-club  tickets, 

a.  Rusty  said,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Mill.” 

h.  Rusty  said,  "0.  K.,  Mr.  Mill.” 


Elizabeth  Garrett 


My  Radio 


Polish  Folk  Tune 
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Things  to  Do 


1.  Talk  about  radio  programs  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  your  teacher  to  help  you  to 
make  a  list  of  the  best  programs.  On  the 
list  put  the  names  of  the  programs,  the 
stations,  and  time  for  those  which  you 
want  to  hear.  Then  listen  to  these  pro¬ 
grams  and  tell  your  classmates  what  you 
like  or  do  not  like  about  them. 


2.  Listen  for  pleasant  sounds,  such  as 
running  or  splashing  water,  humming 
bees,  and  bird  songs. 

3.  Look  at  the  pictures  on  this  page. 
You  cannot  hear  the  sounds  that  are 
being  made.  But  at  some  time  you  may 
have  heard  these  sounds.  Which  ones 
are  pleasant  to  hear? 


Rusty  and  Tom  came  out  of  Mr.  Mill’s 
art  and  music  store.  They  walked  down 
Main  Street.  There  was  a  big  clock  in 
front  of  the  little  watch-repair  shop  of 
Mr.  Peter.  The  hands  on  this  clock 
showed  that  it  was  four  o’clock. 

As  they  went  by  the  moving-picture 
theater,  Tom  said,  "The  picture  'Snow 
White’  is  back  again.  Shall  we  go  in  and 
see  it?” 


Rusty  said,  "No,  I  have  to  be  home 
before  dark.  And  on  the  way  I  must 
stop  at  the  grocery  store.  So  come 
along.” 

The  boys  walked  on.  They  began  to 
whistle  the  music  from  "Snow  White.” 
When  they  reached  Mr.  Hill’s  grocery 
store,  they  were  almost  home.  This  far 
out  on  Main  Street  there  were  many 
houses  and  few  stores. 


What  Rusty  Wanted  to  Buy 


In  the  grocery  store  Mr.  Hill  waited 
on  Rusty.  Rusty  said  that  his  mother 
wanted  some  peas. 

"Canned  peas  or  frozen  peas?”  asked 
Mr.  Hill. 

"Fresh  peas,”  said  Rusty. 

"No  fresh  peas  came  in  today,”  said 
Mr.  Hill.  "At  this  time  of  year  they  have 
to  come  from  farms  that  are  many  miles 
from  Westport. 


"We  could  have  all  kinds  of  fresh 
food  the  year  around  if  we  had  an  air¬ 
port.  They  could  come  quickly  by  air¬ 
plane  from  far-away  places.  We  need 
an  airport.  Westport  should  have  one.” 

"If  Westport  had  an  airport,  letters 
could  be  sent  here  by  air  mail,”  said 
Mr.  Holly,  who  was  a  postman.  He 
had  stopped  in  the  grocery  store  to  buy 
some  eggs. 
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"I  will  take  six  pears  too,”  he  said  to 
Dick  Hill,  who  was  waiting  on  him. 

Dick  was  Mr.  Hill’s  son.  He  helped  in 
the  store  every  Saturday,  because  that 
was  always  a  busy  day. 

"Will  that  be  all?”  asked  Dick,  as  he 
put  the  pears  in  a  bag. 

"I  think  so,”  said  Mr.  Holly. 

Dick  told  him  the  price  of  the  eggs 
and  the  pears. 

"That  is  a  high  price  for  eggs,”  said 
Mr.  Holly. 


"They  are  hard  to  get  now,”  said 
Dick.  "The  price  will  not  come  down 
until  next  spring,  when  there  will  be 
more  eggs  to  sell  in  the  store.” 

Mr.  Hill  said  that  he  would  call  Mrs. 
Blake  on  the  telephone  and  ask  her  what 
she  wanted  in  place  of  the  peas. 

Dick  said  to  Rusty,  "I  must  get  some 
heads  of  cabbage  from  the  basement 
storeroom.  Come  with  me.  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  show  you  and  Tom.” 
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In  the  Storeroom  of  Mr.  HilVs  Grocery  Store 


The  three  boys  went  down  the  stairs 
at  the  back  of  the  grocery  store  and  into 
the  big  storeroom.  It  was  dark  down 
there.  But  they  could  see  bags  of  pota¬ 
toes,  boxes  of  fruit,  big  pumpkins,  and 
other  food.  Tom  and  Rusty  followed 
Dick  to  a  corner.  He  put  his  hand  into 
a  box  on  the  floor.  He  held  up  something 
soft  and  fuzzy. 

"It’s  a  kitten!”  said  Rusty. 

"Four  kittens,”  said  Dick.  "They  are 
all  as  frisky  as  can  be.  I  will  turn  on  the 
light  so  you  can  see  them  better.” 

Just  then  Tabby,  the  mother  cat, 
came  running  down  the  steps  and  across 
the  storeroom  to  see  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  to  her  kittens.  She  said,  "Meow! 
Meow!  Meow!” 

"How  would  your  sister  Susan  like  to 
have  a  kitten  for  her  birthday?”  asked 
Dick. 

"Susan  would  like  to  have  a  kitten,” 
said  Rusty. 

"Then  you  may  choose  the  kitten  you 
want  and  take  it  home  as  a  surprise  on 
her  birthday,”  said  Dick.  "That  is,  if 
your  mother  wants  Susan  to  have  a  cat 
for  a  pet.” 

"Mother  will  be  pleased,”  said  Rusty. 

Then  he  looked  at  the  kittens  with 
care.  One  kitten  was  like  a  little  tiger 


Two  were  all  gray.  The  other  was  as 
black  as  coal,  with  four  white  paws. 

"I  think  Susan  would  like  to  have  the 
black  one,”  he  said. 

"I  think  Aunt  Mary  would  like  to 
have  the  tiger  kitten,”  said  Tom. 

"You  shall  have  the  tiger  kitten,” 
said  Dick.  "We  wanted  to  find  good 
homes  for  two  of  the  kittens.  The  gray 
ones  will  stay  here  at  the  store  with 
Tabby.  We  need  them  to  keep  the  mice 
away  from  the  food.” 

Dick  put  the  tiger  kitten  and  the 
black  kitten  back  into  the  box.  Then 
Rusty  and  Tom  helped  him  to  take  the 
box  of  cabbages  up  the  stairs. 


Mac  Sells  Meat  at  the  Meat  Counter 


Many  people  had  now  come  into  the 
store.  Behind  the  meat  counter  Mac  was 
busy  cutting  meat. 

He  called  to  Tom,  "If  your  Aunt  Mary 
wants  a  chicken  next  Saturday,  have 
her  telephone  me.  Chickens  are  hard  to 
get  right  now.  But  a  farmer  will  bring 
some  to  the  store  when  he  comes  to  mar¬ 
ket  next  Saturday.” 

Tom  said  that  he  would  tell  his  Aunt 
Mary  about  the  chicken. 

Mr.  Hill  was  waiting  on  Miss  Black, 
who  worked  at  the  town  hall.  She  lived 
in  the  big  apartment  house  on  Main 
Street.  Mr.  Holly  with  his  bag  of  pears 
and  his  box  of  eggs  was  talking  with 
Miss  Black. 


He  said,  "Westport  needs  an  airport.” 

She  said,  "Westport  is  to  have  a  new 
town  hall.  We  are  already  making  plans 
for  it.  Airports  are  for  big  cities.” 

Mr.  Hill  put  a  bottle  of  milk  into  a 
bag.  He  wrapped  a  box  of  pancake  flour. 
He  wrapped  two  other  packages.  One 
was  a  head  of  cabbage.  The  other  was  a 
head  of  lettuce.  As  he  wrapped  the 
packages,  he  listened  to  the  talk  about 
the  airport. 

Then  he  said,  "Mr.  Holly  is  right 
about  the  airport.  An  airport  would 
bring  more  people  to  Westport.  They 
could  fly  here  in  airplanes. 


"Many  things  could  be  sent  by  air¬ 
plane.  We  could  get  many  kinds  of 
food  by  airplane.  We  could  get  fish 
and  other  sea  food  by  air.  You  could 
buy  fish  in  this  store  the  very  day  it 
was  caught  in  the  sea.” 

After  Miss  Black  and  Mr.  Holly  left 
the  store,  Mr.  Hill  had  time  to  call  Mrs. 
Blake  on  the  telephone.  He  asked  her 
what  she  wanted  in  place  of  the  fresh 
peas.  She  said  that  she  would  take  the 
frozen  peas.  She  also  wanted  a  pound 
of  bacon.  And  would  Mr.  Hill  please  tell 
Rusty  to  hurry  home?  She  had  a  sur¬ 
prise  for  him. 

Mr.  Hill  gave  Rusty  a  package  of 
frozen  peas.  Mac  sliced  a  pound  of 
bacon  and  wrapped  it.  Then  Mr.  Hill 
said,  "Now  run  along  home  as  fast  as 
you  can  go.  Your  mother  has  a  surprise 
for  you.” 


Things  to  Talk  About 


1.  If  your  town  has  an  airport,  find 
out  what  kinds  of  food  come  or  go  to 
market  by  air. 

2.  Find  out  how  much  you  pay  to  send 
a  letter  by  air  mail. 

3.  Visit  a  grocery  store  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  How  is  it  like  Mr.  Hill’s  gro¬ 
cery  store?  How  is  it  different? 

4.  Choose  one  thing  in  the  grocery 
store,  such  as  bananas  or  tea  or  honey. 


Find  out  where  it  came  from.  How  did 
it  travel — by  boat,  train,  truck,  or  air¬ 
plane?  Find  out  all  you  can  about  this 
food.  Then  tell  your  classmates  about  it. 

5.  Find  out  what  foods  in  the  grocery 
store  grow  near  your  home.  At  what 
time  of  the  year  are  they  on  sale  in 
your  stores?  Are  any  of  these  foods 
sent  to  far-away  markets?  How  do  they 
travel  to  market? 
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4.  Rusty  and  Susan  Go  to  the  Theater 


"I  have  a  surprise  for  you,”  said  Mrs. 
Blake  when  Rusty  came  into  the  house. 

"You  can’t  guess  what  it  is,”  said 
Susan. 

"Ice  cream  for  supper,”  said  Rusty. 
"No,”  laughed  Susan. 

"No  guessing,”  said  Mrs.  Blake. 
"Just  wash  your  face  and  hands  for 
supper.” 

Both  children  helped  to  get  the  sup¬ 
per.  Rusty  cut  the  bread.  Susan  set  the 
table.  After  supper  they  helped  to  wash 
and  dry  the  dishes. 
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Then  Mrs.  Blake  said,  "We  must 
hurry.  Get  your  coats  and  hats  on.” 

They  rode  downtown  in  the  car. 
They  stopped  near  Mr.  Blake’s  store. 
There  they  left  the  car  and  walked  down 
Main  Street  until  they  came  to  the 
theater. 

"The  surprise  is  a  real  play,”  said 
Rusty,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  big  sign 
over  the  theater.  In  bright  lights  on  the 
sign  were  the  words  alice  in  wonder¬ 
land.  The  children  knew  the  story. 
Now  they  would  see  it  in  a  play. 


Traveling  Players  Come  to  Westport 


Mrs.  Blake  gave  three  tickets  to  the 
man  at  the  door.  Then  they  went  into 
the  theater.  Rusty  and  Susan  saw  many 
of  their  friends. 

Mrs.  Blake  said,  "I  think  that  it  is 
better  to  have  these  plays  for  children  in 
the  afternoon.” 

"So  do  I,”  said  the  lady  sitting  next 
to  her.  "But  the  people  in  the  play  could 
not  reach  Westport  in  time.  They  played 
in  another  town  near  here  last  night. 
Then  they  came  here  in  cars  and  trucks. 
It  takes  time  to  put  their  things  into  the 
trucks  and  to  get  them  out  again.” 

Soon  the  lights  went  out.  The  curtain 
went  up.  How  the  children  laughed 
when  the  White  Rabbit  took  a  big  watch 
from  the  pocket  of  his  red  coat!  They 
laughed  at  many  funny  things  in  the 
play. 


When  the  curtain  went  down  at  the 
end  of  the  play,  the  lights  came  on  in  the 
theater.  Rusty  and  Susan  wished  that  it 
would  start  all  over  again. 

Rusty  said,  "Thank  you,  Mother,  for 
the  nice  surprise.” 

After  the  play,  Mrs.  Blake  and  the 
children  walked  back  to  the  clothing 
store.  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Jones  were 
ready  to  leave.  They  turned  off  the 
lights  and  locked  the  doors.  Then  they 
all  started  home. 


Mr.  Blake  was  tired.  He  was  always 
very  busy  on  Saturday.  His  clothing 
store  stayed  open  until  ten  o’clock  that 
night.  Many  people  in  Westport  could 
not  leave  their  work  to  go  shopping  in 
the  daytime.  To  help  these  workers, 
most  of  the  stores  stayed  open  one  night 
a  week. 

Mr.  Blake  drove  past  the  back  of 
the  theater.  Men  were  busy  putting 
trunks  and  other  things  into  a  truck. 
The  players  were  getting  ready  to  leave. 

On  the  way  home  Rusty  said  to  his 
father,  "The  Hatter  was  funny  in  the 
play.  You  should  have  seen  his  hat — 
nothing  like  it  in  our  store.  We  should 
have  him  walk  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  store.  People  would  stop  to  look  and 
then  come  in  to  buy.” 


"That  would  be  an  idea  for  one  of  our 
sales  this  winter,”  laughed  Mr.  Blake. 

"I  like  real  plays,”  said  Susan. 

"I  am  glad  some  players  are  now  giv¬ 
ing  plays  for  children.  I  wish  more  real 
plays  would  come  to  the  theater  on  Main 
Street,”  said  Mrs.  Blake. 

"The  high-school  boys  and  girls  are 
giving  a  play  for  our  school  soon,”  said 
Rusty.  "It  is  called  'The  King’s  Great- 
Aunt  Sits  on  the  Floor.’  ” 


Puppet  Shows 


"We  have  a  little  theater  at  our  school, 
too,  where  we  give  puppet  shows,”  said 
Susan.  "It  is  great  fun.  Our  first  play 
was  'The  Three  Bears,’  because  it  was 
not  hard  to  do.” 

"Do  you  work  the  puppets  with  your 
fingers  or  with  strings?”  asked  Mr. 
Blake. 

"We  work  them  with  strings,”  said 
Susan. 

"The  puppets  are  little  dolls  and  toy 
animals  on  strings.  We  make  them  from 
wood  and  cardboard,”  said  Rusty. 


"I  did  not  know  that  there  were  so 
many  kinds  of  theaters,”  said  Rusty.  He 
began  to  count  them  on  his  fingers. 
"There  are  moving  pictures,  music,  real 
plays,  puppets.” 

"And  the  circus  that  comes  to  West- 
port  and  puts  up  its  tents  in  the  field 
away  out  on  Main  Street  every  sum¬ 
mer,”  said  Mr.  Blake.  "The  parade  is 
fun  to  watch.” 

The  Blake  family  thought  that  the 
circus  with  its  parade  was  the  most  fun 
of  all. 
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Which  Is  Right? 


1.  A  child  is  in  a  motion-picture  thea¬ 
ter.  Which  things  are  proper  to  do  in  a 
theater? 

a.  He  is  eating  peanuts  and  dropping 
the  shells  on  the  floor. 

b.  He  is  sitting  quietly  watching  the 
show. 

c.  He  is  jumping  up  and  down  in  his 
seat. 

d.  He  is  talking  loudly  with  his  neigh¬ 
bor  during  the  show. 

e.  He  is  not  talking  during  the  show. 

f.  He  leaves  his  cap  or  hat  on  his  head. 

g.  He  takes  off  his  cap  or  hat  in  the 
theater. 

h.  He  pushes  past  other  people  to 
reach  his  seat. 

i.  He  says,  "Excuse  me,  please,”  and 
is  careful  not  to  step  on  any  one’s  foot 
when  he  takes  his  seat. 

j.  He  does  not  knock  the  seat  in  front 
of  him. 


2.  Two  children  are  planning  to  go  to 
a  movie  together.  Which  is  the  best  time 
to  go  to  movies? 

a.  They  go  in  the  afternoon. 

b.  They  go  at  night. 

c.  They  choose  a  Saturday  afternoon. 

d.  They  choose  three  afternoons  dur¬ 
ing  the  week. 

3.  A  child  in  a  motion-picture  theater 
is  eating  candy.  What  will  she  do  with 
the  paper  wrapper? 

a.  Drop  it  on  the  floor. 

b.  Put  it  in  her  pocket  and  drop  it 
in  a  trash  can  later. 

4.  A  child  in  a  motion-picture  theater 
is  chewing  gum.  What  will  he  do  with 
it  when  he  is  tired  of  chewing  it? 

a.  Stick  it  under  the  seat. 

b.  Drop  it  on  the  floor. 

c.  Wrap  it  in  paper  and  drop  it  in  a 
trash  box  when  he  leaves. 


5.  What  Mr.  Castle  Sells  at  the  Lumber  Yard 


"Good  morning,  Rusty,”  said  Mr. 
Blake.  He  was  eating  his  breakfast  and 
looking  at  the  newspaper  before  he  went 
to  the  store.  "You  must  have  been  up 
very  early  this  morning.” 

"I  have  been  looking  for  some  good 
boards.  And  I  can’t  End  a  thing,”  said 
Rusty  as  he  sat  down  at  the  breakfast 
table. 

"Are  you  going  to  make  something?” 
asked  Mrs.  Blake. 

"We  are  going  to  have  two  feeding 
stations  at  school  this  winter,”  said 
Susan.  She  had  just  finished  her  break¬ 
fast. 


"Why  two?”  asked  Mr.  Blake. 

Susan  said,  "Squirrels  like  to  come  to 
the  birds’  feeding  station  and  eat  the 
food.  Sometimes  they  chase  the  birds 
away.  Both  squirrels  and  birds  are  fun 
to  have  in  the  yard.  We  want  to  keep  the 
squirrels  from  the  birds’  feeding  station. 
So  we  are  going  to  set  up  two  feeding 
stations.  On  one  we  shall  keep  the  kind 
of  food  that  squirrels  like,  such  as  pea¬ 
nuts,  pieces  of  fruit,  bread  crumbs,  and 
sunflower  seeds.  We  hope  that  the 
squirrels  will  like  their  own  feeding  sta¬ 
tion  so  well  that  they  will  not  go  to  the 
birds’  feeding  station.” 
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Rusty  said,  "Susan  and  I  are  to  bring 
the  boards.  Some  of  the  other  children 
will  bring  little  boxes  and  bowls.  These 
will  hold  the  peanuts  and  sunflower 
seeds  and  other  food  for  the  squirrels 
and  birds.” 

"Then  we  will  take  turns  bringing 
food,”  said  Susan.  "When  we  start  to 


feed  the  birds,  we  must  keep  it  up  all 
through  the  cold  winter  weather.  Birds 
get  hungry  on  Saturdays  and  during 
our  vacations  just  as  they  do  on  school 
days.” 

"It  is  hard  for  them  to  find  food 
when  the  ground  is  white  with  snow 
and  ice,”  said  Rusty. 


A  Visit  to  the  Lumber  Yard 


"I  think  I  can  get  you  some  fine 
boards,”  said  Mr.  Blake.  "On  the  way 
to  the  store  I  am  stopping  at  Mr.  Castle’s 
place.  I’ll  take  you  out  there  with  me. 
Then  I’ll  leave  you  at  school.  We’ll  have 
time  to  go  to  the  lumber  yard  and  to  get 
to  school  before  the  first  bell  rings.” 

Mr.  Castle’s  place  was  far  out  on 
Main  Street.  The  sign  over  the  little 
white  building  had  these  words  on  it: 


Mr.  Blake  stopped  the  car  in  front  of 
the  lumber  yard.  Rusty  and  Susan 
jumped  out  and  ran  over  to  look  at  the 
high  piles  of  lumber. 

"Will  Mr.  Castle  ever  sell  all  this  lum¬ 
ber?”  asked  Susan. 

Mr.  Blake  laughed  and  said,  "Yes,  he 
sells  lumber  to  build  houses.” 


THE  CASTLE  LUMBER  YARD 

Everything  for  the  Builder 
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Where  Mr.  Blake  Bays  Coal 


Then  Mr.  Blake  walked  up  to  the 
little  white  building  with  the  bright- 
green  door.  A  man  in  the  building  said 
that  Mr.  Castle  was  in  the  yard  behind 
the  office.  Coal  from  a  car  on  the  rail¬ 
road  track  was  being  put  into  the  coal 
yard  next  door.  It  was  not  a  part  of 
Mr.  Castle’s  lumber  yard. 

"We  buy  the  coal  for  the  furnace  in 
our  house  from  that  coal  yard,”  said  Mr. 
Blake. 

He  walked  around  the  little  white 
building.  The  children  followed  him. 

"Good  morning,”  said  Mr.  Castle. 


"This  train  of  coal  cars  just  came  from 
the  coal  mines.” 

"Will  people  come  here  to  get  the  coal 
to  keep  their  houses  warm  this  winter?” 
asked  Susan. 

"No,  people  will  not  come  here  for 
coal.  If  they  want  to  buy  coal  from  this 
coal  yard,  it  will  be  sent  in  trucks  to 
their  houses.  But  some  people  burn  oil 
in  their  furnaces  to  keep  their  houses 
warm.  So  they  will  not  need  to  buy 
coal,”  said  Mr.  Castle. 

Mr.  Blake  said,  "People  who  have  oil 
furnaces  buy  oil  from  the  oil  company.” 


Mr.  Castle’s  Concrete  Mixer 


Mr.  Castle  and  Mr.  Blake  walked 
back  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Blake  said,  "The  concrete  floor 
in  the  basement  of  my  store  needs  some 
repairs.  I  think  that  I  will  have  the 
work  done  this  fall.” 


Mr.  Castle  said,  "I  have  a  new  con¬ 
crete  mixer  on  a  truck.  It  will  bring  the 
concrete  already  mixed  to  your  store.” 

"What  is  concrete?”  asked  Susan. 

"Concrete  is  one  of  the  materials  used 
in  building,”  said  Mr.  Blake. 
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"The  basement  of  your  house  and  of 
your  school  are  each  made  of  concrete. 
It  is  used  for  streets  and  walks.  Gar¬ 
den  pools  and  steps  may  be  made  of 
concrete,”  said  Mr.  Castle.  "Would 
you  like  to  see  the  machine  that  mixes 
concrete?” 

The  children  followed  him  over  to  a 
big  shed.  They  saw  many  big  bags  of 
cement.  They  saw  a  big  machine. 

Mr.  Castle  said,  "Sand  and  broken 
stone  are  put  into  this  machine.  Cement 
and  water  are  put  in,  too.  The  machine 
is  started.  It  goes  around  and  around 
and  around.  The  sand  and  broken  stone 
and  cement  and  water  are  mixed  to  make 
the  concrete.” 


"I  may  need  a  new  driveway  next 
spring,”  said  Mr.  Blake. 

Mr.  Castle  said,  "Yes,  you  will  if  there 
is  much  ice  and  snow  this  winter.  Ice 
and  snow  are  very  hard  on  streets  and 
walks  and  driveways.” 

"What  happens  to  the  streets?”  asked 
Susan. 

"They  get  cracked  and  broken  and 
full  of  holes,”  said  Mr.  Castle. 

Then  Mr.  Blake  talked  with  Mr.  Castle 
about  the  price  of  the  concrete  for  the 
basement  of  his  store.  He  asked  about 
boards  to  make  feeding  stations  for  birds. 

Mr.  Castle  gave  the  children  four 
boards,  two  for  school  and  two  for  their 
yard  at  home. 


Mr.  Castle  Sells  Bricks 


As  they  left  the  lumber  yard,  Mr. 
Blake  said,  "We  must  find  two  good 
places  in  our  yard  for  the  feeding  sta¬ 
tions.  The  one  for  the  birds  must  be 
high  up.  It  must  be  in  a  corner  away 
from  the  wind.  The  squirrels’  feeding 
station  can  be  near  the  brick  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  garden.” 

"Does  Mr.  Castle  sell  bricks  too?” 
asked  Rusty. 

"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Blake.  "I  buy  bricks 
from  him  when  I  have  repairs  made  on 
the  chimney  of  our  house.  He  gets  the 
bricks  to  sell  from  the  brick  yard  where 
they  are  made.” 

"Did  he  sell  us  the  bricks  for  our  gar¬ 
den  wall?”  asked  Susan. 

"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Blake.  "And  when 
we  build  the  outdoor  fireplace  in  our 
yard  next  spring,  we  will  buy  the  bricks 
for  it  from  him.” 


"Then  we  can  get  supper  out  in  the 
yard  next  summer,”  said  Susan. 

"That  will  be  great  fun,”  said  Rusty. 
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WESTPORT  BRICK 


Plan  a  Visit  to  a  Lumber  Yard  in  Your  Town 


1.  Find  out  what  this  lumber  yard 
sells. 

2.  In  what  ways  is  this  lumber  yard 
like  Mr.  Castle’s  lumber  yard?  In  what 
ways  are  the  two  different? 

3.  Find  out  where  the  lumber  yard  in 
your  town  gets  lumber  to  sell. 


4.  Bring  to  class  pieces  of  wood.  Be 
ready  to  tell  the  class  what  kind  of  wood 
each  piece  is  and  how  this  kind  of  wood 
can  be  used. 

5.  You  may  wish  to  get  some  boards 
and  build  a  feeding  station  or  a  bird 
house. 
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6.  Plans  for  The  Town  Club 


Rusty  and  Susan  came  into  their 
room  at  school  They  had  the  two  boards 
for  the  feeding  stations.  They  told  Miss 
Wells,  their  teacher,  about  their  trip  to 
the  lumber  yard. 

Then  Tom  said  that  Rusty  and  he  had 
been  to  the  stores  on  Main  Street  Satur¬ 
day.  The  other  children  wanted  to  tell 
about  the  places  where  they  had  been. 

As  they  talked,  Miss  Wells  put  on  the 
blackboard  the  names  of  the  places. 

She  said,  "The  book  store  on  Main 
Street  sells  maps  as  well  as  books.  Do 
you  think  that  it  has  a  map  of  Westport 
for  sale?” 

"If  it  hasn’t,  we  could  make  our  own 
map,”  said  Tom. 

The  children  decided  to  make  their 
own  map  of  Westport.  They  laid  a  large 
piece  of  heavy  paper  on  the  floor.  Then 
they  went  to  work. 


Rusty  started  to  write  East  on  the 
map.  Patsy  stopped  him. 

She  said,  "East  should  be  over  here 
because  east  is  this  way.”  She  waved 
her  hand  toward  the  east. 

Rusty  wrote  East  on  that  side  of  the 
map.  Then  he  faced  the  other  way  and 
wrote  West  at  the  other  side  of  the  map. 

"Now  where  do  I  put  North  and  South 
on  the  map?”  he  asked. 

"You  are  facing  west;  so  south  is  to 
your  left  and  north  is  to  your  right,”  said 
Tom. 

Rusty  turned  to  face  the  east.  Then 
he  said,  "Now  south  is  to  my  right,  and 
north  is  to  my  left.” 

"That’s  right,”  said  Tom. 

Soon  the  children  had  North,  South, 
East,  and  West  on  the  map. 
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The  Town  Club 


As  the  children  worked  on  the  map, 
they  talked  about  plans  to  explore  West- 
port. 

"We  could  start  a  club  and  see  how 
much  we  could  find  out  about  our  town 
this  year,”  said  Susan.  "It  would  be  fun 
to  explore  Westport.” 

"We  could  call  the  club  The  Explor¬ 
ers,”  said  Patsy. 

"The  name  should  have  the  word 
town  in  it,”  said  Rusty. 

"Let’s  call  it  The  Town  Club,”  said 
Tom. 

"I  like  The  Explorers  better,”  said 
Patsy.  "If  you  give  it  another  name,  I 
won’t  be  in  it.”  She  stopped  her  work 
on  the  map  and  went  back  to  her  seat. 


Miss  Wells  said  that  there  might  be  a 
good  way  to  decide  this  question.  Then 
everyone  would  be  happy  and  everyone 
could  be  in  the  club,  no  matter  what  the 
name. 

"Let’s  vote  on  the  name  and  choose 
the  one  that  most  of  the  children  like,” 
she  said. 

All  the  children  liked  this  plan.  Miss 
Wells  wrote  on  the  blackboard  the  two 
names,  The  Explorers  Club  and  The 
Town  Club.  She  asked  for  other  names. 
No  one  could  think  of  another  good  name 
for  the  club. 

Each  child  wrote  his  choice  on  a  piece 
of  paper.  Patsy  and  Tom  were  asked  to 
count  the  votes. 
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Then  Patsy  said,  " The  Town  Club  got 
the  most  votes.  And  I’m  sorry  I  acted 
that  way.” 

"Everyone  is  happy  about  the  name 
now,”  said  Miss  Wells.  "So  let’s  decide 
what  The  Town  Club  will  do.” 

"We  could  find  out  how  Westport  be¬ 
gan,”  said  Rusty. 

"And  we  could  find  out  about  new 
buildings  that  are  being  put  up,”  said 
Tom.  "Uncle  Fred  says  that  we  shall 
soon  have  a  new  town  hall.  It  will  be 
down  by  the  river.” 

"Father  thinks  that  we  should  have  a 
children’s  zoo  like  the  one  in  the  big 
city,”  said  Rusty.  "The  Town  Club 
could  even  help  with  that.” 


"We  could  go  on  trips  to  places  where 
things  are  being  made  in  Westport  and 
see  how  the  work  is  done,”  said  Joe. 
"Then  we  could  add  these  places  to  our 
map.” 

"We  can  find  out  how  the  people  in 
Westport  earn  money,”  said  Bill. 

"We  should  find  out  what  Westport 
does  for  us,”  said  Miss  Wells. 


Plans  for  Fire  Prevention  Week 


Tom  said,  "I  have  an  idea.  Let’s  make 
a  big  scrapbook  of  the  things  that  West- 
port  does  for  us.” 

"I  like  that  idea,”  said  Rusty.  "We 
can  start  with  the  firemen.  The  first  part 
of  the  scrapbook  can  be  called  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention.” 

The  children  talked  about  pictures 
for  the  scrapbook.  They  would  need  a 
good  picture  for  each  prevention  rule. 
They  could  have  fire-prevention  rules 
for  school,  home,  and  stores,  and  for  the 
woodlands  near  Westport. 
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"We  all  must  help  the  firemen  by 
obeying  the  fire-prevention  rules,”  said 
Betty. 

"Let’s  ask  a  fireman  to  come  to  our 
school  and  tell  us  about  fire  prevention 
and  about  ways  to  help  to  prevent  fires,” 
said  Tom. 

Miss  Wells  said,  "Fire  Prevention 
Week  comes  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  At 
that  time  the  firemen  show  us  how  to 
keep  our  houses  safe  from  fire.  Shall  we 
ask  a  fireman  to  visit  the  club  one  day 
during  Fire  Prevention  Week?” 
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Maps  Are  Fun  to  Read 


Part  of  the  map  of  Westport  is  on 
this  page.  It  shows  the  stores.  Where 
is  Mr.  Blake’s  clothing  store  on  the 
map?  Where  is  Mr.  Mill’s  art  and 
music  store?  Where  is  Mr.  Hill’s  gro¬ 
cery  store?  Where  is  the  theater? 


Where  is  the  music  hall?  Where  did 
Rusty  and  Susan  go  to  get  the  boards 
for  their  bird  and  squirrel  feeding  sta¬ 
tions?  Where  does  Mr.  Blake  take  his 
car  to  buy  gasoline?  Find  the  bank 
and  the  hardware  store. 
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EAST 


Maps  Are  Fun  to  Make 


Is  the  map  of  Westport  anything  like 
the  map  of  your  own  town?  You  may 
want  to  make  a  map  of  your  town. 

Where  will  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  be  on  your  map? 


If  you  are  facing  east,  is  south  to  the 
right  or  the  left? 

If  you  are  facing  north,  where  is 
south? 

If  you  are  facing  west,  where  is  north? 


Books  to  Read 

*The  starred  titles  are  for  very  good  readers. 


Blough,  Glenn  O.  The  Monkey  with  a 
Notion.  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  1946.  The  story  of  Miss  Peas- 
ley’s  pet  shop  and  Snick  the  monkey. 

*Disraeli,  Robert.  Here  Comes  the 
Mail.  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston, 
1939.  The  photographs  show  how  the  mail 
is  carried. 

Gramatky,  Hardie.  Little  Toot.  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York,  1939.  A  story 
of  the  water  front  in  a  big  city. 

Kelley,  Francis  B.  Circus  Holiday. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1942.  The 
story  of  two  children  who  traveled  one 
summer  with  the  Ringling  Brothers  and 
Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus. 

Leaf,  Munro.  Safety  Can  Be  Fun. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York, 
1938.  Stories  about  safety  and  the  safe  way 
to  play. 


*Lent,  Henry  B.  Flight  17.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York,  1940.  The 
story  of  a  trip  on  a  modern  passenger  plane. 

Lucas,  E.  V.  Four  and  Twenty  Toilers. 
McDevitt-Wilson,  New  York.  A  picture 
book  of  English  trades.  Rhymes  about  the 
cobbler,  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  etc. 

Medary,  Marjorie.  The  Store  at  Criss¬ 
cross  Corners.  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press, 
New  York,  1946.  The  story  of  a  grocery 
store  that  was  turned  topsy-turvy  and  how 
two  children  helped  to  sort  out  the  supplies. 

Newberry,  Clare  T.  April’s  Kittens. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1941.  The 
story  of  three  kittens  in  a  "one-cat  apart¬ 
ment.” 

Thomas,  Eleanor.  Mr.  Totter  and  the 
Five  Black  Cats.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York,  1942.  The  story  of  five  black 
cats  that  ride  on  a  double-decker  bus. 
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Unit  Two 


Homes,  Stores,  and  Factories 
Where  They  Come  From 


Rusty  was  on  his  way  to  the  hardware 
store  to  buy  a  hammer.  As  he  walked 
down  Main  Street,  he  could  see  the 
bridge  across  the  river.  Near  it  some¬ 
thing  was  happening.  Men  were  walk¬ 
ing  about  on  the  roof  of  an  old  house. 
Many  people  were  standing  on  the  street 
and  on  the  bridge.  They  were  watching 
the  men  on  the  roof. 

Rusty  ran  down  to  the  bridge  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  Men  were  taking 
down  the  houses  along  the  river.  They 
took  the  old  lumber  away  in  trucks. 
They  were  selling  doors,  windows,  pipes, 
and  other  things  which  they  took  from 
the  wrecked  houses. 
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Mr.  Castle  was  looking  at  a  pile  of 
old  lumber  which  was  near  the  street. 
Rusty  went  over  to  ask  about  the  houses. 
He  wanted  to  know  why  the  men  were 
wrecking  them. 

"The  new  town  hall  is  to  be  built 
here,”  said  Mr.  Castle.  "These  old  places 
need  to  come  down  to  make  way  for 
a  fine  new  building.  Jack’s  Wrecking 
Company  is  doing  the  work.  I  thought 
I  might  buy  some  of  the  old  lumber  from 
the  wrecked  houses  if  it  is  good.” 

Tom  and  his  Uncle  Fred  went  past. 
They  had  a  fine  old  door  from  one  of  the 
houses.  Tom  was  holding  one  end,  and 
Uncle  Fred  had  the  other  end. 


Rusty  asked,  "Where  are  you  going 
with  the  door?” 

Uncle  Fred  said,  "The  doors  and  stairs 
in  that  old  house  are  beautiful.  I  have 
bought  them  to  use  in  my  own  house. 
Fine  woods  are  hard  to  get.” 

"I  thought  that  you  could  buy  all  the 
lumber  you  need  at  Mr.  Castle’s  lumber 
yard,”  said  Rusty. 

"You  can,”  said  Uncle  Fred.  "But 
the  wood  in  this  door  comes  from  a  tree 
that  grows  only  in  a  warm  country. 
When  it  was  cut,  it  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  ship.  The  wood  in  this  door 
is  mahogany.” 

"What  kind  of  animals  do  you  think 
helped  the  men  to  pull  the  mahogany 
logs  out  of  the  forest?”  asked  Tom. 

"Camels,”  guessed  Rusty,  giving  the 
name  of  an  animal  that  lived  far  away  in 
hot  places. 

"No,”  said  Tom.  "Elephants  pulled 
the  mahogany  logs  out  of  the  forest.” 
Tom  was  helping  Uncle  Fred  to  put  the 
mahogany  door  across  the  top  of  his  car. 
Rusty  helped,  too,  and  so  did  Mr.  Castle 
and  another  man.  The  mahogany  door 
was  heavy. 

Uncle  Fred  said  to  Rusty,  "This  is  Mr. 
Casey.  He  will  build  the  new  town  hall. 
He  is  a  contractor.” 

Rusty  said,  "How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Casey?” 


Then  Rusty  asked  Uncle  Fred  a  ques¬ 
tion.  If  the  contractor  built  the  new 
town  hall,  what  kind  of  work  did  Uncle 
Fred  do  on  the  building? 

Uncle  Fred  said,  "I  am  an  architect. 
I  draw  the  plans  for  it.  I  see  that  my 
plans  are  followed.  Mr.  Casey  buys  the 
lumber  and  the  cement  and  bricks  and 
other  things.  He  gets  the  men  to  do  the 
work  and  sees  that  it  is  done.  We  are 
going  out  to  the  lumber  yard  now  and 
then  to  the  brick  yard.  Would  you  like 
to  come  along?” 

Rusty  said  that  he  would  like  to  go. 
So  Uncle  Fred  told  him  to  get  in  the  back 
of  the  car  with  Tom  and  Mr.  Castle.  Mr. 
Casey  rode  in  front  with  Uncle  Fred  and 
talked  about  the  plans  for  the  new  town 
hall. 
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From  the  Forest  to  the  Sawmill 


Rusty  was  thinking  about  the  ele¬ 
phants  and  the  mahogany  as  they  rode 
along.  At  last  he  said,  "Mother  calls 
some  of  the  tables  and  chairs  in  our 
house  mahogany.  But  I  guess  the  doors 
are  not  mahogany.  They  are  just  wood 
from  trees  that  grew  around  here.” 

Mr.  Castle  said,  "The  doors  in  your 
house  came  from  a  woods  near  West- 
port.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  liked  to  walk 
through  those  woods.  Birds  and  squir¬ 
rels  and  raccoons  and  rabbits  lived  there. 
Spring  flowers  grew  there.  The  water  in 
the  brook  made  a  singing  noise. 

"Then  a  lumber  company  bought  the 
trees  from  the  man  who  owned  the 
woods.  All  the  trees  were  cut  down. 


The  logs  went  to  a  sawmill,  where  giant 
saws  cut  them  up  into  boards  to  sell.” 

"Grandfather  has  woods  on  his  farm,” 
said  Rusty.  "But  he  does  not  cut  and 
sell  his  trees  for  lumber.” 

"If  I  owned  any  woods,  I  should  keep 
the  trees  in  them,”  said  Tom.  "I  like  to 
see  them  growing  tall  and  straight  in  the 
woods.” 

"If  no  one  ever  cut  any  trees,  I  should 
not  have  any  lumber  to  sell  and  you 
would  not  have  a  Christmas  tree  at 
Christmas  time,”  said  Mr.  Castle.  "But 
new  trees  should  be  planted  to  take  the 
place  of  those  which  are  cut.  It  takes 
trees  a  long  time  to  grow;  so  too  many 
should  not  be  cut  in  any  forest.” 


"Uncle  Fred  took  me  to  see  a  sawmill 
last  summer,”  said  Tom.  "It  was  near  a 
forest.  After  the  trees  were  cut,  the  logs 
were  pulled  to  the  river  and  pushed  into 
the  water. 

"We  watched  them  coming  down  the 
river  to  the  sawmill.  One  got  caught  on 
something  in  the  water  and  the  others 
piled  up  behind  it.  Then  a  man  with  a 
long  pole  began  to  jump  from  one  log  to 
another.  He  pushed  at  the  tangle  until 
the  logs  started  to  move  again.  There 
were  so  many  logs  in  the  river  that  you 
could  not  see  the  water. 


"They  went  into  the  sawmill,  one  by 
one.  The  saws  were  run  by  machines, 
and  they  made  a  loud  noise.  They  went 
hum,  hum,  buzz,  buzz.  I  think  the  hum¬ 
ming  and  buzzing  of  hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bees  must  sound  like  those 
saws.” 

"Some  of  the  lumber  from  that  saw¬ 
mill  comes  to  my  lumber  yard  by  train,” 
said  Mr.  Castle.  "I  buy  it  to  sell.” 

"It  would  be  fun  to  visit  a  big  forest,” 
said  Rusty. 

"Last  summer  I  visited  one,”  said  Mr. 
Castle.  "The  men  who  take  care  of  these 
forests  are  called  forest  rangers.  They 
watch  out  for  fires.  They  see  that  new 
trees  are  planted  when  old  ones  are  cut. 
They  are  kind  to  the  birds,  the  deer,  the 
bears,  the  beavers,  and  other  animals.” 
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Mr.  Castle  Knows  a  Forest  Ranger 
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"Did  you  see  any  bears?”  asked 
Rusty. 

"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Castle.  "I  stayed 
with  the  forest  ranger  for  a  while.  He 
lived  in  a  little  cabin  and  worked  in  a 
high  tower  near  by.  It  was  a  lookout 
tower.  After  I  had  climbed  the  long  lad¬ 
der  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  I  came  into 
a  room  with  windows  on  every  side. 

"As  far  as  I  could  see  there  were  the 
tops  of  green  trees.  The  forest  ranger 
could  see  the  very  first  puff  of  smoke 
if  a  fire  should  start  anywhere  in  the 
forest.  He  had  a  telephone  right  in  the 
tower  and  could  call  for  help  to  put 
it  out. 


"Well,  one  day  we  came  down  the 
ladder  from  the  tower.  And  there  was  a 
bear.  He  was  sitting  in  the  path  beside 
the  tower.  When  he  saw  us,  he  got  up 
and  walked  off  into  the  forest.” 

Just  then  Uncle  Fred  stopped  the  car 
in  front  of  the  lumber  yard.  The  men 
went  into  Mr.  Castle’s  little  white  office. 
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They  talked  about  the  price  of  lumber 
and  how  much  they  would  need  for  doors 
and  other  things  in  the  new  town  hall. 
They  looked  at  the  plans  for  the  build¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Castle  made  out  an  order  for 
lumber. 


Rusty  and  Tom  looked  at  the  piles  of  ' 
lumber  in  the  yard.  They  talked  about 
the  big  forests  and  the  tall  trees  which 
had  gone  into  the  making  of  that  lumber. 

Rusty  said,  "I  should  like  to  be  a 
forest  ranger  when  I  grow  up.” 


Facts  Are  Fun  to  Learn 


1.  Are  any  houses  or  buildings  being 
wrecked  in  your  community?  If  so,  find 
out  why  they  are  being  wrecked.  Is  a 
house  being  wrecked  so  that  a  store  or 
an  office  building  can  be  built  there? 
Have  any  houses  in  your  community 
been  wrecked  or  moved  so  that  a  street 
could  be  cut  through  the  lot? 

2.  What  happens  to  the  wood  and 
doors  and  fireplaces  and  other  things  in 
an  old  house  which  is  being  wrecked? 


3.  What  kinds  of  trees  grow  in  your 
community? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  an 
architect  and  a  contractor? 

5.  Find  out  if  there  is  a  big  forest  near 
your  community. 

6.  Find  out  how  you  can  help  to  take 
care  of  the  trees  in  your  community. 

7.  Learn  the  name  of  a  tree  near 
your  home.  Watch  to  see  if  it  changes 
in  any  way  during  the  year. 


Fun  with  Your  Puppet  Theater 


Dress  two  puppets,  one  as  a  forest 
ranger  and  one  as  Mr.  Castle.  Make  a 
bear  from  cardboard.  Build  a  toy  look¬ 
out  tower. 

Then  give  a  little  play  to  tell  the  story 
of  Mr.  Castle’s  visit  with  the  forest 
ranger  in  the  big  forest. 

You  may  want  to  read  stories  about 
forest  rangers.  Then  you  can  give  other 
plays  to  show  the  work  of  a  forest 


ranger. 
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2.  Where  We  Get  Our  Bricks 


Soon  Mr.  Castle,  Mr.  Casey,  and 
Uncle  Fred  came  out  of  the  little  white 
office  in  the  lumber  yard.  Uncle  Fred 
called  to  Tom  and  Rusty  to  come  along. 
Then  they  rode  out  to  the  brick  yard. 

On  the  way  they  went  past  a  big  hill. 
It  looked  as  if  a  giant  animal  had  eaten 
a  large  piece  out  of  it. 

"What  is  that  machine  doing  to  the 
hill?5’  asked  Rusty. 

"The  machine  is  a  steam  shovel.  It  is 
digging  up  the  clay  in  the  hill.  Bricks 
are  made  of  clay,”  said  Mr.  Casey. 

Uncle  Fred  stopped  the  car  so  the 
boys  could  see  the  steam  shovel  at  work. 
Then  they  went  on  their  way  again. 

Tom  said,  "I  have  counted  five  empty 
trucks.  They  were  all  going  the  other 
way  on  this  road,  one  behind  the  other.” 

"They  are  from  the  brick  yard.  They 
are  going  to  that  hill  to  pick  up  clay,” 
said  Mr.  Casey.  "We  are  coming  to  the 
brick  yard  now.” 


Uncle  Fred  turned  the  car  into  a  road 
at  the  right  and  stopped.  They  all 
jumped  out.  The  men  went  into  a  build¬ 
ing.  The  boys  followed  along  behind. 

Uncle  Fred  said  to  Tom,  "You  and 
Rusty  sit  quietly  over  here  until  we  have 
finished  our  talk  about  bricks  for  the 
new  town  hall.  Then  Mr.  Field  will 
show  you  how  bricks  are  made.” 


Mr.  Field  ran  the  brick  yard, 
talked  about  the  price  of  bricks.  Mr. 
Casey  gave  an  order  for  bricks.  Uncle 
Fred  asked  Mr.  Field  to  show  the  boys 
how  bricks  are  made. 

"We  will  start  with  the  bins  where 


we  keep  the  clay  until  we  are  ready  to 
use  it,”  said  Mr.  Field.  Tom  and  Rusty 
followed  him  across  the  yard  to  the  bins. 

Then  they  watched  machines  break 
up  the  clay  and  get  it  ready  to  use.  They 
saw  how  the  clay  is  made  into  a  paste# 


Tom  and  Rusty  See  the  Brick  Yard 
He 
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"These  red  bricks  look  like  those  in 
our  house,”  said  Tom. 

"The  bricks  get  their  color  from  the 
different  kinds  of  clay.  These  are  red 
because  there  is  iron  in  the  clay,”  said 
Mr.  Field.  "Good  bricks  do  not  have 
any  stones  or  bumps  in  them.  Just  listen 
to  this.” 

He  picked  up  two  red  bricks.  He  held 
one  in  each  hand.  Then  he  brought 
them  together  with  a  bang. 

"If  these  bricks  were  soft,  they  would 
not  have  that  clear  sound,”  he  said. 
"When  the  bricks  were  burned,  the  fire 
in  the  kiln  was  just  right.”  He  struck 
the  bricks  together  again.  "Hear  that! 
The  sound  is  clear  as  a  bell.” 


"You  could  make  fine  mud  pies  out  of 
that  paste,”  said  Rusty. 

"These  machines  make  the  paste  into 
bricks,  not  mud  pies,”  said  Mr.  Field, 
laughing. 

"Now  we  come  to  the  furnaces.  They 
are  called  kilns.  The  bricks  are  burned 
in  the  kilns  to  make  them  strong  and 
hard.  The  fire  in  the  kilns  must  be  just 
right,  or  the  bricks  will  not  be  good.  We 
use  coal  to  make  the  fire.” 

Next  the  boys  saw  piles  of  bricks. 

"The  bricks  in  these  piles  are  ready  to 
use  in  a  house  or  a  building,”  said  Mr. 
Field.  "The  men  who  lay  the  bricks  in 
the  walls  of  a  house  are  called  brick¬ 
layers.  They  must  lay  the  bricks  care¬ 
fully  so  that  the  walls  will  be  straight 
and  even  and  strong.” 

3 
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Mr.  Field  went  on  with  the  story. 
"Making  bricks  and  burning  them  in 
kilns  is  one  of  the  oldest  kinds  of  work. 
Bricks  have  been  made  for  thousands  of 
years.  In  the  old  days  they  were  made 
by  hand.  Now  we  use  machines  for  most 
of  the  work;  so  we  can  make  more  bricks 
and  make  them  faster. 

"Bricks  are  made  to  be  used  in  many 
ways.  Some  are  beautiful.  Some  are 
very  strong.  Fine  houses  need  fine 
bricks.  Streets  need  strong  bricks.” 

"I  thought  that  streets  were  made  of 
cement.  Our  driveway  has  cement  in 
it,”  said  Rusty. 

"Streets  can  be  made  of  bricks  as  well 
as  of  cement.  Bridges  can  be  built  of 
bricks,  too,”  said  Mr.  Field. 

Then  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  brick 
from  the  ground  and  gave  it  to  Tom. 
"When  we  break  a  brick,  we  call  it 
a  bat.” 


"I  thought  a  bat  was  a  flying  mouse,” 
said  Rusty. 

"Another  kind  of  bat  is  used  when 
you  play  ball,”  said  Tom. 

"Now  we  know  three  kinds  of  bats,” 
said  Rusty.  "Brick  bats,  ball  bats,  and 
flying  bats.” 


From  the  Brick  Yard  to  Mr.  Castle’s  Place 


While  the  boys  were  looking  at  the 
piles  of  bricks,  a  big  truck  came  up  and 
stopped.  Men  began  to  pick  up  bricks 
and  place  them  in  the  truck.  How  many 
bricks  that  truck  held! 

"Where  are  the  bricks  going?”  asked 
Rusty. 
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"These  bricks  are  going  to  Westport. 
They  are  not  for  the  new  town  hall. 
They  are  for  an  apartment  house  which 
Mr.  Casey  is  building,”  said  Mr.  Field. 

"We  ship  bricks  to  many  places.  Some 
go  by  train  if  the  town  is  far  away. 
Trains  run  past  this  brick  yard. 


"Mr.  Castle  buys  bricks  from  my 
brick  yard  and  sells  them  at  his  lumber 
yard.  We  take  them  to  his  place  by 
truck.” 

Uncle  Fred  came  up  and  said  that 
they  must  be  going.  They  must  stop  at 
the  cement  factory  to  see  about  cement 
for  the  new  town  hall. 

Tom  and  Rusty  thanked  Mr.  Field  for 
showing  them  the  brick  yard. 

Uncle  Fred  said,  "What  makes  your 
pockets  stick  out  so  far?” 

Tom  laughed.  "These  are  brick  bats. 
Mr.  Field  gave  them  to  us  so  that  we  can 
show  them  to  The  Town  Club.  We  want 
to  tell  the  club  how  bricks  are  made.” 

Something 


Rusty  said,  "We  must  add  the  brick 


>  Look  For 


1.  Look  around  your  community. 
Are  there  any  bricklayers  at  work?  If 
so,  see  how  carefully  they  lay  the  bricks. 
Ask  them  to  tell  you  about  their  work. 
How  does  a  bricklayer  dress  for  his 
work?  How  long  does  it  take  a  brick¬ 
layer  to  learn  his  trade?  What  kind  of 
tools  does  a  bricklayer  use? 


2.  How  many  houses  on  your  street 
are  built  of  brick?  What  color  is  each 
brick  house?  Find  out  how  long  ago  one 
of  the  houses  was  built. 

3.  Are  there  any  brick  streets  or 
roads  in  your  community? 

4.  Is  there  a  brick  yard  in  your  com¬ 
munity?  If  so,  perhaps  you  can  visit  it. 


A  Game  of  Words 


bat  kiln 

Which  one  is  mixed  into  a  paste  to 
make  bricks? 

Which  one  gives  bricks  a  red  color? 


clay 


iron 


Which  one  is  a  furnace  where  bricks 
are  burned  hard? 

^i^  oneis  just  a  piece  of  a  brick? 

UB&ARY  OF  THE  UNIVERS  '  <  i 
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3.  Where  We  Get  Cement 


Boom!  Boom!  Boom!  The  noise  was 
very  loud.  It  was  not  far  away. 

"What  is  that?”  asked  Rusty. 

"It  is  blasting.  Men  are  blasting  stone 
out  of  the  ground.  They  have  to  blow  it 
out.  Then  they  use  the  stone  to  make 
cement,”  said  Uncle  Fred,  as  they  rode 
along  from  the  brick  yard  to  the  cement 
factory. 

Boom!  Boom!  Boom! 

"The  blasting  sounds  like  thunder,” 
said  Tom. 

"See  those  trucks  down  the  road? 


They  are  loaded  with  stone.  It  has  been 
blasted  out  of  the  ground.  The  trucks 
are  going  through  the  gates  of  the  ce¬ 
ment  factory,”  said  Mr.  Castle. 

When  they  reached  the  cement  fac¬ 
tory,  Mr.  Casey  said  that  Pat  would 
show  the  boys  how  cement  is  made. 

Pat  had  worked  at  the  factory  for 
many  years.  He  said,  "Come  along  with 
me,  boys.  I’ll  show  you  the  machines 
which  break  up  the  stone.  We  need  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  stone  to  make  cement, 
and  they  must  be  mixed  just  right.” 
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"We  saw  the  kilns  where  bricks  are 


Then  Pat  said,  "Over  here  are  the 
kilns  where  the  cement  is'  burned.” 

"Kilns  are  furnaces,”  said  Tom, 
pleased  that  he  knew  about  them. 
"That’s  right,”  said  Pat. 


burned,”  said  Rusty. 

"Well,  we  have  one  thing  here  that 
you  did  not  see  at  the  brick  yard,”  said 
Pat. 


How  Cement  Is  Shipped  to  Market 


He  took  the  boys  over  to  another  ma¬ 
chine.  It  was  blowing  the  cement  into 
bags. 

"Look!”  cried  Rusty.  "The  cement 
goes  into  the  bottom  of  the  bags.  They 
are  fastened  at  the  top  with  wire.” 

"So  they  are,”  said  Pat.  "That  is 
something  you  will  not  see  at  the  brick 
yard.” 

"What  happens  when  the  bags  are 
full?”  asked  Tom. 

"The  machine  fastens  them  at  the 
bottom,”  said  Pat. 


"What  are  the  bags  made  of?”  asked 
Rusty. 

"Some  bags  are  made  of  cloth.  But 
these  are  paper,”  said  Pat. 

"The  cement  looks  heavy.  I  should 
think  that  a  paper  bag  would  break,” 
said  Tom. 

"This  paper  is  very  heavy.  It  is  five 
heavy  bags  in  one,”  said  Pat.  "In  the 
early  days,  when  I  first  came  here  to 
work,  we  put  the  cement  into  big  bar¬ 
rels.  Now  we  use  the  paper  bags.  We 
like  them  much  better  than  the  barrels.” 


"Look  at  that  truck,”  said  Tom. 
"Bags  of  cement  are  being  put  into  it. 
Where  are  they  going?” 

Pat  said,  "Those  bags  are  going  to 
Westport.  The  truck  will  take  them  to 
Mr.  Castle’s  place.  He  has  a  concrete 
mixer.  He  makes  concrete  by  mixing 
the  cement  with  sand  and  broken  stone 
and  water.  The  concrete  mixer  is  on  a 
big  truck.  It  takes  the  concrete  ready- 
mixed  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used.” 

Rusty  said,  "I  have  seen  that  concrete 
mixer  at  Mr.  Castle’s  lumber  yard.” 

"Are  all  the  bags  of  cement  sent  to 
market  by  truck?”  asked  Tom. 

"No,”  said  Pat.  "A  railroad  track 
runs  past  this  factory.  The  bags  of  ce¬ 
ment  that  go  to  towns  far  from  here  go 
by  train.  Some  cars  are  standing  on  the 
track  waiting  to  be  loaded  with  cement. 
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I  think  that  the  men  are  starting  to  load 
one  of  the  cars  now.  Come  along.  We 
can  watch  them  pour  the  cement  into  the 
car.  Bags  are  not  used  when  cement  is 
shipped  in  this  kind  of  car.” 

Uncle  Fred  found  Pat  and  the  boys 
watching  the  men  put  the  cement  into 
the  cars.  He  said  that  they  must  hurry 
back  to  town.  So  Tom  and  Rusty 
thanked  Pat  for  showing  them  the  ce¬ 
ment  factory. 

As  they  rode  away,  Rusty  asked, 
"How  will  you  use  the  cement  in  the 
new  town  hall?” 

"We  need  cement  to  make  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  town  hall,”  said  Mr.  Casey. 
"The  cement  will  be  made  into  concrete. 
We  have  been  talking  about  the  price  of 
cement  and  how  much  we  shall  have 
to  use.” 


Rusty  Tells  the  Family  about  His  Trip 


That  night  after  supper  Rusty  was 
telling  Susan  about  the  trip  to  the  brick 
yard  and  the  cement  factory.  He  said 
that  he  had  to  tell  the  story  to  The  Town 
Club  at  school  the  next  day.  He  wanted 
to  try  it  on  Susan  first.  Tom  was  going 
to  draw  pictures  for  the  story. 

Mr.  Blake  had  been  listening  to  the 
radio.  He  turned  it  off  to  hear  the  story. 

When  the  story  was  finished,  he  said, 
"So  the  town  hall  is  to  be  built  at  last, 
and  they  are  taking  down  the  old  houses 
to  make  way  for  it.  That  is  fine.  I  must 
talk  with  Mayor  White  and  Mr.  Bush 
about  that  children’s  zoo.  We  shall  need 
money  to  build  and  run  it.  The  animals 
must  have  shelter,  food,  and  care.  We 
shall  also  need  to  buy  some  animals  for 
the  zoo,  such  as  monkeys  and  bears  and 
sea  lions.” 


"I  think  that  The  Town  Club  should 
start  a  penny  bank.  We  could  ask  all  the 
children  in  the  school  to  give  pennies  to 
help  to  start  a  new  zoo.  Then  it  would 
be  our  very  own,”  said  Rusty. 

"Fine,  fine!”  said  Mr.  Blake.  "That 
is  a  fine  idea.  By  the  way,  Rusty,  did 
you  get  the  hammer  at  the  hardware 
store?” 

"Oh,”  said  Rusty.  "I  forgot  when  I 
saw  what  was  happening  down  by  the 
river.  Then  I  did  not  think  about  the 
hammer  again.  I’m  sorry  about  it.  And 
I  will  stop  for  it  tomorrow  on  the  way 
home  from  school.” 


"You  had  better  put  it  in  your  little 
book,  before  you  forget  it  again,”  said 
Susan. 

Rusty  pulled  the  small  book  out  of 
his  pocket.  He  opened  it  and  wrote  the 
word  hammer  under  a  list  of  other 
things. 


"How  are  you  getting  along  with 
your  job?”  asked  Mr.  Blake. 

"I  have  ten  errands  to  do  for  neigh¬ 
bors  tomorrow  after  school,”  said  Rusty. 
"I  shall  make  one  dollar.  There  are  six 
stores  where  I  must  stop.  They  are  all 
near  one  another.” 


Something  to  Do 


1.  If  a  new  concrete  driveway  or  walk 
is  being  laid  in  your  neighborhood, 
watch  the  men  at  work  on  it. 

a.  Are  the  workmen  careful  to  make 
it  even? 

h.  How  do  the  workmen  keep  people 
from  driving  or  walking  on  the  new  pav¬ 
ing  before  it  has  hardened? 


Be  ready  to  answer  these  questions  if 
they  are  asked: 

a.  How  do  men  get  the  stone  out  of 
the  ground? 

h.  What  is  done  with  the  stone  when 
it  reaches  the  cement  factory? 

c.  How  is  cement  shipped  to  market? 

d.  How  is  concrete  made? 


2.  Tell  your  family  about  this  work. 
Ask  if  they  have  seen  the  big  concrete 
mixer  down  the  street.  Then  tell  them 
something  about  the  making  of  cement. 


The  next  day  after  school  Tom  went 
with  Rusty  to  buy  the  hammer.  When 
they  reached  the  hardware  store,  Mr. 
Park  was  putting  carpenter  tools  in  the 
show  window.  He  climbed  down  as  the 
boys  came  into  the  store. 

"Good  afternoon,  boys.  What  can  I 
do  for  you?”  he  asked. 

Rusty  said,  "Father  needs  a  new 
hammer.” 

Mr.  Park  took  a  hammer  out  of  the 
show  window.  He  said,  "This  hammer 
has  good  steel  in  it.” 

"Uncle  Fred  uses  steel  in  tall  build¬ 
ings,”  said  Tom. 


"I  have  many  things  made  of  steel  in 
my  store,”  said  Mr.  Park.  "This  bread 
knife  has  fine  steel  in  it.  So  have  garden 
tools  and  carpenter  tools.” 

"Where  does  steel  come  from?”  asked 
Rusty. 

"Steel  is  made  from  iron,  and  iron 
comes  out  of  the  ground,”  said  Mr.  Park. 
"Last  year  I  visited  iron  mines  that  are 
near  one  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  ground 
is  red  with  iron.  The  iron  in  the  ground 
is  called  iron  ore.  Giant  machines  dig 
the  ore  out  of  the  hills.  Railroad  cars 
take  the  iron  ore  to  the  lake,  where  it  is 
put  on  ships.” 
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Mr.  Park’s  Trip  from  the  Iron  Mines  to  the  Steel  Mill 


"I  made  the  trip  on  one  of  those  ships 
from  the  iron  mines  to  the  steel  mills. 
What  a  trip  that  was!” 

"You  must  have  had  fun,”  said  Rusty. 

"Fun!”  said  Mr.  Park.  "I  was  never 
so  scared  in  my  life.  My  hair  stood  right 
on  end.” 

"Oh,  tell  us  about  that  trip,”  said 
Rusty  and  Tom  at  the  same  time. 

"Well,”  said  Mr.  Park,  sitting  down 
on  a  barrel,  "all  summer  ships  take  the 
iron  ore  from  the  mines  to  the  steel  mills. 
When  winter  comes,  the  boats  do  not 
run.  The  lakes  have  too  much  ice  in 
them. 

"I  made  the  trip  on  the  last  ship  to 
leave  in  the  fall.  It  was  full  of  iron  ore 
from  the  mines. 

"That  night  we  ran  into  a  storm.  The 
water  splashed  over  the  ship.  The  waves 
tipped  it  this  way  and  that.  The  night 
was  as  dark  as  the  inside  of  a  pocket. 
The  rain  froze  as  it  came  down.” 


"Did  the  wind  blow?”  asked  Tom. 

"It  blew  so  hard  that  it  roared,”  said 
Mr.  Park.  "We  were  afraid  that  our  ship 
would  be  wrecked  and  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lake. 

"We  could  see  a  little  light  far  away. 
It  was  a  lighthouse  near  the  rocks.  It 
showed  the  pilot  the  way  to  go  so  that  he 
would  not  run  the  ship  on  those  rocks. 
The  lighthouse  keeper  must  see  that  the 
light  burns  brightly  at  night  to  show 
ships  the  safe  way  to  go  on  the  lake. 

"When  the  storm  was  over,  high 
waves  still  broke  over  the  ship.  They 
threw  it  about  as  if  it  were  loaded  with 
straw,  not  with  heavy  iron  ore. 

"By  the  time  we  reached  the  steel 
mills,  the  lake  was  quiet  again.  But  I 
think  my  hair  was  still  on  end.” 
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Just  then  Mr.  Casey  came  into  the 
hardware  store.  He  needed  some  locks 
for  the  doors  of  the  apartment  house  he 
was  building.  The  boys  took  the  ham¬ 
mer  and  went  off  to  do  other  errands. 


''Did  you  visit  the  steel  mill  too?” 
asked  Tom. 

"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Park.  "I  saw  the 
giant  furnaces  where  the  iron  is  melted 
and  made  into  steel.  The  steel  mills  run 
day  and  night.  You  can  see  the  bright 
fires  from  the  furnaces  for  miles  at 
night.” 


Things  to  Look  For 


1.  You  may  want  to  plan  a  visit  to  the 
hardware  store  in  your  community. 
Choose  a  time  when  the  store  is  not 
busy.  If  you  go  in  a  group,  stay  with  the 
group.  Look  at  the  things  which  are 
made  of  steel.  You  can  do  this  without 
picking  them  up.  After  the  visit  talk 
about  these  things: 

a.  How  is  the  hardware  store  in  your 
community  like  Mr.  Park’s  hardware 
store?  How  are  the  two  different? 
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b.  Do  you  use  at  school  any  of  the 
steel  tools  which  you  saw  at  the  hard¬ 
ware  store?  How  do  you  use  them? 

c.  What  does  your  family  buy  at  the 
hardware  store  to  use  at  home?  Are  any 
of  these  things  made  of  steel? 

2.  Find  pictures  of  iron  mines  and 
coal  mines.  How  are  the  miners  dressed? 
What  kind  of  tools  do  they  use?  Can  you 
find  a  picture  of  a  coal  miner  with  a  little 
lantern  on  his  cap? 


3.  Is  there  a  coal  mine  or  an  iron  mine 
near  your  community?  Does  anyone  you 
know  earn  his  living  by  working  in  a 
mine  or  in  a  steel  mill? 

4.  Find  pictures  of  steel  mills.  Find 
pictures  of  the  boats  that  carry  the  iron 


ore  from  the  mines  to  the  mills  where 
steel  is  made.  Arrange  the  pictures  on 
the  bulletin  board  in  the  proper  order. 
Then  give  a  picture  talk  to  tell  how 
the  iron  from  the  mines  reaches  your 
hardware  store  as  steel  tools. 


Make  a  Lighthouse 


Do  you  live  near  a  big  lake  or  the 
ocean?  Have  you  ever  visited  or  seen  a 
lighthouse?  If  so,  tell  your  classmates 
about  it.  Perhaps  you  know  someone 
who  works  on  a  ship.  If  you  ask  him,  he 
may  come  to  school  and  tell  your  class 
about  lighthouses  and  how  they  help  to 
make  the  lakes  and  oceans  safe  for  ships. 

After  you  have  found  out  more  about 
lighthouses,  you  may  want  to  make  one. 
Ask  the  other  children  in  the  class  to 
help  you.  Get  the  things  together  before 
you  start  to  build. 


You  will  want  a  cardboard  box,  a 
flashlight,  wooden  blocks,  wooden  cut¬ 
outs,  heavy  paper,  paints,  paste,  sand, 
and  stones. 

Make  the  lighthouse  from  the  wooden 
blocks.  Use  the  flashlight  for  the  light  in 
the  tower.  Make  the  ocean  of  paper. 
Make  the  rocky  shore  from  sand  and 
stones.  Make  the  ship  from  the  card¬ 
board  box.  Make  the  sailors  and  the 
lighthouse  keeper  from  the  wooden  cut¬ 
outs. 

Give  a  little  play  with  the  model  light¬ 
house  and  ship  to  show  safety  at  sea. 
Why  must  the  keeper  always  keep  the 
light  burning? 


5.  Where  We  Get  Gas,  Water,  and  Electricity 


"This  is  not  the  road  to  the  dam,”  said 
Tom.  He  was  looking  out  the  window  of 
the  school  bus. 

"This  is  not  even  the  way  to  the 
river,”  said  Rusty. 

"Shall  we  tell  Mr.  Brown  that  he  is 
not  on  the  right  road?”  asked  Susan. 

Miss  Wells  said,  "He  may  know  a  new 
way  to  go,  and  you  never  can  tell  what 
you  may  see  on  a  new  road.”  She  was 
taking  The  Town  Club  to  see  the  big 
dam  on  the  river. 

"Let’s  try  to  guess  what  well  see,” 
said  Patsv, 

V 
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"We  can  make  it  a  game,”  said  Betty. 

"I  see  a  cow,”  said  Joe. 

"I  see  a  crow  perched  on  a  gate,”  said 
Andy. 

"I  see  a  big  yellow  building,”  said 
Tom,  after  the  bus  had  traveled  about 
ten  miles  down  the  road. 

"I  hear  the  kind  of  noise  that  a  big 
pump  makes,”  said  Rusty.  "On  grand¬ 
father’s  farm  there  is  a  pump  that  is  run 
by  a  machine.  It  makes  the  same  noise, 
only  not  so  loud.” 

"I  see  a  goat,”  said  Susan.  "It  is  up 
on  that  high  rock.” 


"I  see  five, — six, — seven, — eight, — 
nine, — ten  goats  on  the  rock,”  said  Betty. 
"I  should  think  that  they  would  fall  off. 
I  know  that  I  should.” 

"But  you  are  not  a  goat,”  said  Tom. 
"We  are  stopping  here,”  said  Rusty. 


"Then  this  is  what  we  came  down  the 
road  to  see.  And  Tom  saw  it  first,”  said 
Susan. 

"Tom  wins  the  game,”  said  Joe. 

Miss  Wells  said,  "This  is  a  gas  pump¬ 
ing  station.” 


A  Visit  to  a  Gas  Pumping  Station 


A  man  came  out  of  the  building.  He 
came  up  to  the  bus.  He  said,  "Good 
morning,  Miss  Wells.” 

She  answered,  "Good  morning,  Mr. 
Baker.  This  is  The  Town  Club.  We 
have  come  to  see  your  gas  pumping 
station.” 

"Good  morning,  boys  and  girls,”  said 
Mr.  Baker. 

The  children  answered,  "Good  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Baker.”  Then  they  climbed  out 
of  the  bus. 


Mr.  Baker  said,  "Sometimes  gas  is 
made  by  a  gas  company.  But  around 
here  gas  is  found  in  the  ground.  At  this 
station  are  big  machines.  They  pump 
the  gas  through  pipes  to  Westport  and 
other  towns.  The  pipes  run  under  the 
ground.  They  run  under  the  streets  of 
towns  and  into  buildings  and  houses. 
Pipes  bring  the  gas  into  your  homes.” 

"The  stove  in  our  kitchen  is  a  gas 
stove.  Does  the  gas  for  it  come  from  this 
pumping  station?”  asked  Rusty. 

"Yes,”  answered  Mr.  Baker.  "A  pipe 
brings  the  gas  to  your  stove.  All  your 
mother  has  to  do  is  to  turn  on  the  stove 
and  light  the  gas  with  a  match.  Then  she 
has  a  fire  to  use  when  she  cooks  dinner.” 
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"The  furnace  in  our  basement  is  a 
gas  furnace.  So  the  gas  for  it  must  come 
from  this  pumping  station,”  said  Tom. 

"That  is  right,”  said  Mr.  Baker.  "You 
use  the  gas  to  keep  your  house  warm  in 
the  winter.” 

"I  know  that  we  pay  for  the  gas  we 
use  for  cooking  food  and  keeping  our 
house  warm,”  said  Tom.  "Every  month 
a  man  from  the  gas  company  comes  to 
our  house.  He  looks  at  the  little  gas 
meter  box  in  the  basement.  This  meter 
tells  how  much  gas  we  used  that  month. 
Then  the  gas  company  knows  how  much 
we  must  pay  for  the  gas  we  used.” 

"Are  those  your  goats  up  on  the 
rocks?”  asked  Patsy. 

"They  are  not  mine.  The  gas  com¬ 
pany  keeps  them  here,”  answered  Mr. 
Baker.  "The  goats  eat  the  grass  around 
the  gas  pipes  that  are  near  this  station. 


They  help  to  keep  bushes  from  growing 
up  around  the  pipes.  Then  the  men  can 
reach  a  pipe  more  easily  when  they  need 
to  repair  it.” 

"We  should  have  a  goat  for  the  zoo,” 
said  Rusty. 

"What  zoo?”  asked  Mr.  Baker. 

"The  children’s  zoo  that  Westport  will 
have  some  day,”  said  Tom. 

"This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  about  a 
zoo,”  said  Mr.  Baker. 

"So  far  we  have  only  talked  about  it,” 
said  Rusty.  "Father  thinks  it  should  be 
near  the  river.” 

"That’s  a  good  idea,”  said  Mr.  Baker, 
"and  the  zoo  must  have  a  goat.” 

The  Town  Club  said,  "Thank  you 
very  much  for  showing  us  the  pumping 
station  and  telling  us  about  the  gas  for 
our  furnaces  and  stoves.” 

"Come  again,”  said  Mr.  Baker. 


What  the  Dam  Gives  Westport 


From  the  gas  pumping  station  the  bus 
took  the  children  to  the  dam. 

Miss  Wells  said,  "Now  stay  together 
and  come  with  me.”  Then  the  children 
climbed  out  of  the  bus  to  look  at  the 
river  and  the  dam. 

"I  see  ducks  on  the  river,”  said  Susan. 

"If  we  have  the  zoo  near  the  river, 
these  ducks  might  come  down  to  visit 
it,”  said  Rusty. 

"Water  is  running  over  the  dam,” 
said  Joe. 

"We  have  had  so  much  rain  that 
the  river  is  high,  and  the  lake  back  of 
the  dam  is  full  of  water,”  said  Miss 
Wells. 


"Water  is  used  in  many  ways.  Water 
is  needed  to  help  things  to  grow.  The 
farm  animals  must  have  water  to  drink. 
Trees  must  have  water.  Water  is  needed 
to  keep  the  streets  clean,  to  put  out  fires, 
for  grass  and  trees  and  gardens.  We  all 
need  water  to  drink  and  to  keep  our¬ 
selves  clean  and  our  houses  clean.” 

Rusty  said,  "Ships  travel  on  water, 
too.” 

"That  is  right,”  said  Miss  Wells.  "And 
water  is  also  used  as  power  to  run  ma¬ 
chines.” 

"What  is  the  building  beside  the 
dam?”  asked  Bill.  "Has  that  anything 
to  do  with  water  power?” 
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Substation 


Your  home 

"Yes,”  said  Miss  Wells,  "that  is  the 
place  where  electricity  is  made.  Big 
machines  make  the  electricity.  They  are 
run  by  water  from  the  dam.” 

"That  must  be  the  electricity  we  use 
for  lights,”  said  Joe. 

"How  does  it  get  to  Westport  from 
here?”  asked  Susan. 
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"The  electricity  travels  along  wires,” 
answered  Miss  Wells.  "See  the  tall 
poles  across  the  fields.  Many  heavy 
wires  run  from  pole  to  pole.  The  elec¬ 
tricity  travels  along  these  wires  to  West- 
port.  In  Westport  many  of  the  wires 
run  under  the  ground,  just  as  the  pipes 
for  water  and  gas  do.  The  electric  wires 
run  into  houses  and  buildings.  The 
wires  bring  electricity  into  houses  and 
buildings.” 


"The  stove  in  our  kitchen  is  run  by 
electricity,”  Said  Patsy.  "We  must  get 
the  electricity  to  run  it  from  here.” 

"Our  washing  machine  is  run  by  elec¬ 
tricity,”  said  Susan. 

"Our  refrigerator  runs  by  electricity,” 
said  Joe. 

"The  lights  on  the  streets  of  Westport 
are  electric.  The  wires  run  up  to  them 
from  the  ground,”  said  Tom. 

"Who  pays  for  the  electricity  to  run 
all  these  things?”  asked  Patsy. 


"The  electric  company  finds  out  how 
much  you  use,  just  as  the  gas  company 
does,”  said  Tom.  "A  meter  box  in  your 
basement  tells  how  much  electricity  you 
use  each  month.  Then  you  pay  the  elec¬ 
tric-light  company  for  it.” 

"That  is  why  mother  always  asks  me 
to  turn  off  the  lights  when  I  leave  my 
room,”  said  Susan. 

"We  must  add  the  gas  pumping  sta¬ 
tion  and  the  dam  to  our  map  of  West- 
port,”  said  Tom. 


Make  a  List  of  Uses 

Across  the  top  of  a  large  piece  of  paper  write  these  words : 


gas  electricity 

Under  the  word  gas  write  a  list  of  all 
the  ways  that  gas  is  used  in  your  house 
and  your  school.  Do  the  same  for  the 
words  electricity  and  coal  and  wood. 
These  questions  will  help  you  to  make 
the  list: 

1.  What  kind  of  stove  is  used  for  cook¬ 
ing  in  your  kitchen9 


coal  wood 

2.  What  kind  of  furnace  keeps  your 
house  warm  in  cold  weather? 

3.  How  is  your  school  heated  in  cold 
weather? 

4.  How  are  the  streets  in  your  town 
lighted? 

5.  What  keeps  the  refrigerator  in 
your  kitchen  cold? 
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6.  Men  Go  to  Work  on  the  Town  Hall 


"Hurry,  hurry,  hurry!”  called  Tom, 
as  he  ran  by  Mr.  Blake’s  house  one 
Saturday  morning. 

"What  has  happened?”  asked  Rusty 
and  Susan,  as  they  ran  out  of  the  yard. 

"Work  has  started  on  the  town  hall,” 
said  Tom. 

"Are  the  old  houses  all  wrecked?” 
asked  Susan. 

"Yes,”  said  Tom.  "Big  steam  shovels 
have  moved  in.  They  are  digging  up  the 
ground  for  the  foundation.” 

As  the  three  children  came  near  the 
river,  they  could  hear  the  noise  of  the 
steam  shovels.  They  could  see  a  group 
of  people  on  the  Main  Street  bridge. 
They  were  standing  there,  watching  the 
shovels  dig  up  the  ground. 
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In  a  little  house  near  the  bridge  Mr. 
Casey  was  very  busy.  Men  were  stand¬ 
ing  in  line  in  front  of  the  door.  They 
wanted  to  work  on  the  new  town  hall. 

Tom  said,  "Uncle  Fred  told  me  about 
the  men  who  help  to  build  a  house  or  a 
building.  They  do  many  different  kinds 
of  work.” 

"Will  these  men  who  are  running  the 
steam  shovel  build  the  foundation?” 
asked  Rusty. 

"No,”  said  Tom.  "Many  different 
men  will  work  on  the  new  town  hall. 
Each  group  of  men  has  its  own  work  to 
do.  Concrete  men  put  in  the  foundation 
for  a  building.” 

"I  know  something  we  can  do  while 
the  town  hall  is  being  built,”  said  Susan. 


"We  can  watch  for  the  different  kinds  of 
work  to  start.  As  soon  as  some  new 
work  starts,  we  must  find  pictures  of  the 
workmen  who  do  that  work.” 

"We  can  keep  the  pictures  in  a  big 
scrapbook,”  said  Tom.  "They  must 
show  the  men  at  work.” 

"That  is  a  good  idea,”  said  Rusty. 


"Everyone  in  The  Town  Club  can  help 
with  the  scrapbook.” 

"I’ll  find  a  picture  of  some  steel 
workers  for  the  scrapbook,”  said  Tom. 
"Steel  will  be  used  in  the  town  hall.” 

"I  shall  watch  for  the  concrete  men 
to  start  work  on  the  foundation,”  said 
Rusty. 


Build  Your  Own  Model  Town 


Make  little  factories  and  houses  of 
cardboard  boxes.  Make  a  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  a  post  office,  stores,  a  school,  a 
library.  Make  trees  of  tagboard,  and 
grass  of  green  paper. 

Plan  the  town  carefully.  Where  will 
you  put  the  factories,  the  stores,  and  the 
houses?  Where  will  the  big  market  be? 
Which  way  is  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  in  your  town? 


You  may  want  to  put  the  houses  and 
school  in  the  east  end  of  the  town.  Then 
you  can  put  the  factories  on  the  west 
side.  The  railroad  station  can  be  on  a 
street  going  north  and  south. 

Choose  the  streets  on  which  street 
cars  and  busses  will  run.  Put  carts  and 
wagons  and  trucks  on  the  street  leading 
to  the  market.  Put  toy  automobiles  on 
some  of  the  streets. 


Scrapbooks  Are  Fun  to  Make 


The  Town  Club  is  making  a  scrap¬ 
book  of  the  men  who  build  the  town  hall. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  make  a  scrap¬ 
book  of  the  men  who  are  building  a 
house  in  your  community. 

In  your  scrapbook  show  the  architect 
at  work  on  the  plans  for  the  house.  Show 


the  contractor,  the  concrete  men,  and 
the  other  workers.  Be  sure  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  show  these  men  doing  some  kind 
of  work  on  the  house. 

Ask  your  classmates  to  help  you  to 
make  the  scrapbook.  When  it  is  finished, 
keep  it  in  the  library  corner. 


Books  to  Read 


Atwood,  W.  W.,  and  Thomas,  H.  G. 
Neighborhood  Stories.  Ginn  and  Company, 
Boston,  1946.  Stories  about  our  homes 
and  where  they  are,  neighborhoods  of  long 
ago,  and  things  that  people  have  always 
needed. 

Burton,  Virginia  Lee.  Mike  Mulligan 
and  His  Steam  Shovel.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  1939.  The  story  of  Mike 
and  Mary  Anne,  his  steam  shovel.  It  dug 
the  cellar  for  a  new  town  hall  in  Popper- 
ville. 

Craig,  G.  S.,  and  Baldwin,  S.  E.  Sci¬ 
ence  Every  Day.  Ginn  and  Company, 
Boston,  1946.  Stories  about  a  magnet, 
everyday  uses  of  electricity,  the  value  of 
water,  and  other  things. 

Evers,  Helen  and  Alf.  The  House  the 
Pecks  Built.  Rand  McNally  &  Company, 
Chicago,  1940.  Papa  Peck  added  so  many 


rooms  to  his  house  that  the  family  had  to 
use  roller  skates  to  get  from  room  to  room. 

Gilchrist,  Marie.  The  Story  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York,  1942.  The  story  of  five  big  lakes. 

*Lent,  Henry  B.  Diggers  and  Builders. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1933. 
Stories  about  steel  workers,  road  builders, 
the  men  who  run  steam  shovels  and  cement 
mixers,  and  others. 

*Peet,  Creighton.  This  Is  the  Way  We 
Build  a  House.  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1940.  The  photographs 
show  how  a  house  is  built  from  cellar  to 
roof. 

^Petersham,  Maud  and  Miska.  The 
Story  Book  of  Earth’s  Treasures.  The  John 
C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia,  1935. 
The  story  of  coal  and  iron  and  steel  and 
other  treasures  in  the  earth. 
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Unit  Three 

Where  We  Get  Our  Clothes 


1.  Wool  for  Our  Clothes 


Rusty  and  Susan  were  on  the  way  to 
their  grandfather’s  farm.  Tom  was  with 
them.  They  had  traveled  by  train  from 
Westport  to  Notting  Hill.  There  Grand¬ 
father  Blake  had  met  them  in  his  truck. 
Now  they  were  riding  bumpety,  bump, 
bump,  up  the  hill  to  the  farm. 

The  wind  was  cold.  Snow  was  on  the 
fields.  It  was  the  Thanksgiving  vacation. 

It  was  dark  when  they  reached  the 
farm.  Smoky,  the  big  black  dog,  ran  up 
to  the  car.  He  barked  and  barked.  How 
glad  he  was  to  see  the  children! 

Grandmother  Blake  came  to  the 
kitchen  door.  She  was  busy  getting  sup¬ 
per.  The  children  jumped  out  of  the 
truck  and  ran  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
kitchen  to  say,  "Hello,”  to  her. 
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Susan  said,  "I  have  a  new  black  kit¬ 
ten  with  four  white  paws.  We  call  him 
Whiskers,  because  of  his  fine  white 
whiskers.  Rusty  gave  Whiskers  to  me 
for  a  birthday  present.  And  Tom’s  Aunt 
Mary  has  a  new  kitten,  too.  He  looks  so 
much  like  a  wee  tiger  that  she  calls  him 
Tiger.” 

Rusty  said,  "We  forgot  to  introduce 
Tom  to  Grandmother.” 

Susan  said,  "Grandmother,  this  is 
Tom.  He  is  our  friend  and  neighbor.” 

"How  do  you  do,  Tom?  We  are  glad 
to  have  you  visit  us.” 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Blake,”  said  Tom. 

Rusty  wanted  Tom  to  see  the  sheep. 
So  Grandfather  Blake  took  the  children 
out  to  the  barn. 


He  lighted  a  lantern  and  held  it  high. 
By  its  light  the  children  could  see  many 
sheep.  But  the  far  corners  of  the  large 
barn  were  dark. 

"What  a  long  barn!”  said  Tom. 
"Sheep  like  room  to  move  about. 
They  like  fresh  air,”  said  Grandfather. 
"A  sheep  barn  must  be  clean  and  dry. 
But  it  does  not  need  to  be  warm.  The 
sheep  have  heavy  coats  of  wool  that  keep 
them  warm.” 

"Why  do  you  have  so  many  sheep?” 
asked  Tom. 

"I  am  a  wool  grower.  I  sell  the  fine 
coats  of  wool  that  grow  on  the  sheep. 
The  wool  fibers  are  made  into  woolen 
thread  and  cloth  for  clothes.” 

"I  hear  birds.  Are  there  some  birds 
in  the  barn?”  asked  Susan,  looking  up 
at  the  roof. 


Grandfather  laughed.  "Yes,  you  hear 
some  chickadees.  They  did  not  fly  south 
with  the  other  birds.  They  just  stayed 
around  here  this  winter.  In  the  cold 
weather  they  like  to  fly  into  the  barn 
when  it  gets  dark.  They  sleep  high  up 
on  a  perch  under  the  roof.  Then  out 
they  come  early  in  the  morning  when  I 
open  the  barn  doors. 

"The  chickadees  are  real  clowns. 
They  are  fun  to  watch.  Their  heads  look 
as  if  they  were  wearing  little  black  caps. 
We  like  to  have  chickadees  on  the  farm. 
They  call  'Chick-a-dee-dee-dee,  chick-a- 
dee-dee-dee.’  You  will  hear  them  early 
in  the  morning.” 

As  Grandfather  told  about  the  chicka¬ 
dees,  the  children  looked  up  at  the  roof 
of  the  barn.  But  they  could  not  see  the 
birds.  It  was  dark  and  shadowy  up 
there. 


Grandfather 

After  supper  the  children  helped 
Grandmother  to  wash  and  dry  the  dishes. 
Then  Grandfather  had  come  into  the 
kitchen.  He  had  finished  his  farm  work 
for  the  night.  He  was  sitting  on  -a  chair 
by  the  stove  and  holding  his  hands  out 
to  warm  them. 

"It  is  getting  colder,”  he  said. 

"I  turned  on  the  radio  a  few  minutes 
ago  to  find  out  about  the  weather,”  said 
Grandmother.  "The  weather  will  be 
much  colder  tomorrow.  A  cold  wave  is 
moving  down  from  the  Far  North.” 


Tells  a  Story 

Rusty  said,  "Mr.  Mill  has  a  new  kind 
of  radio.  It  is  a  television  set.” 

"Some  schools  are  going  to  have  tele¬ 
vision  sets  this  winter,”  said  Tom. 
"Uncle  Fred  was  reading  about  them 
the  other  day.” 

"I  have  heard  about  television.  But  I 
have  never  seen  a  television  set,”  said 
Grandfather. 

"I  like  to  listen  to  the  radio  when  I 
am  weaving,”  said  Grandmother. 

"Has  Tom  seen  your  little  weaving 
room?”  asked  Susan. 


"First  he  should  hear  the  story  of 
wool,”  said  Rusty.  "Please  tell  him 
about  the  big  sheep  ranch  where  you 
lived  when  you  were  little,  Grand¬ 
father.” 

Grandfather  said,  "Many  sheep  are 
raised  in  our  country  for  their  fine  warm 
coats  of  wool.  In  some  places  men  spend 
all  their  time  looking  after  the  sheep. 
They  are  called  herders. 

"When  I  was  a  boy,  I  lived  on  a  very 
large  sheep  farm.  I  would  go  with  the 
herder  when  he  took  the  sheep  to  new 
pastures.  We  would  sleep  in  a  wagon 
out  in  the  pastures  with  the  sheep.  Our 
dog  helped  us  to  take  care  of  them. 


"In  the  summer  the  herder  and  his 
dog  would  take  the  sheep  up  into  the 
mountains.  There  they  would  find  green 
grass  and  fresh  water.  All  around  were 
the  high  mountains.  How  bright  the 
stars  were!  I  guess  the  stars  looked 
bright  because  the  nights  were  so  dark 
and  the  air  was  so  clear. 

"As  the  summer  came  to  an  end,  the 
herder  and  his  dog  brought  the  sheep 
down  from  the  mountains.  But  the 
sheep  were  out  in  the  pastures  even 
when  it  was  very  cold.  Their  heavy 
coats  of  wool  kept  them  warm. 

"When  spring  came,  there  were  many 
little  lambs.  They  had  a  hard  time 
standing  on  their  long  legs  at  first.  But 
soon  they  were  very  frisky.  The  herder 
had  to  see  that  they  were  warm.  His  dog 
had  to  protect  them  and  see  that  they  did 
not  get  lost.” 
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Grandfather  s  Sheep  Farm 


"I  liked  the  work  of  raising  sheep,” 
Grandfather  went  on  with  his  story.  "So 
now  I  have  a  sheep  farm  of  my  own. 
It  is  just  a  small  one.  But  I  need  a  sheep 
dog.  Smoky  helps  me  to  take  care  of  my 
sheep.  He  knows  how  to  watch  them 
when  they  are  in  the  pastures.  He  can 
bring  them  home.  He  can  take  them  to 
new  pastures  where  the  grass  is  fresh  and 
green.  That  is  his  work  on  the  farm.” 

"I  like  spring  on  the  farm,”  said 
Rusty.  "It  is  fun  to  go  out  into  the  pas¬ 
tures  with  Smoky  and  the  sheep.” 

"I  could  not  get  along  without 
Smoky,”  said  Grandfather. 

"Spring  time  is  shearing  time.”  Su¬ 
san  sang  the  words. 

"What  is  shearing  time?”  asked  Tom. 


"It  is  the  time  when  we  cut  the  fine 
coats  of  wool  off  the  sheep.  We  use  big 
shears,”  said  Grandfather. 

"The  big  hand  shears  go  snip,  snip, 
snip,”  said  Susan.  "The  wool  comes  off 
all  in  one  piece.” 

"I  have  some  new  electric  clippers 
to  use  this  spring.  They  will  shear  the 
sheep  faster  than  my  old  hand  shears,” 
said  Grandfather. 

"May  I  come  to  the  farm  at  shearing 
time  if  I  help  with  the  work?”  said  Tom, 
looking  at  the  new  electric  clippers. 

"Yes,”  said  Grandfather.  "Spring 
time  is  a  busy  time  for  me  because  I 
must  get  the  wool  ready  to  sell.  You  and 
Rusty  can  help  to  put  the  fleece  into 
the  bags.” 
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"The  shearing  must  be  done  just  so,”  "What  is  the  fleece?”  asked  Tom. 

said  Rusty.  "We  cannot  help  with  it.  "That  is  the  wool  after  it  is  cut  from 

But  we  can  help  to  put  the  fleece  into  the  sheep,”  said  Grandfather.  "I  sell  the 
the  bags  that  go  to  the  woolen  mill.”  bags  of  fleece  to  woolen  mills.” 

The  Fleece  Goes  to  the  Woolen  Mills 


"Oh,  we  must  tell  Tom  what  happens 
to  the  fleece  at  the  mills,”  said  Rusty. 

"Let  me  tell  that,”  said  Susan.  "When 
the  bags  of  wool  reach  the  woolen  mills, 
they  are  opened.  Each  fleece  is  pulled 
into  pieces.  The  pieces  are  placed  in 
piles.  The  very  fine  wool  goes  into  one 
pile,  the  good  wool  into  another.  The 
wool  that  is  not  so  good  goes  into  still 
another  pile.  Gray  or  brown  or  black 
wool  is  not  mixed  with  the  white  wool. 


"The  piles  of  wool  must  be  washed 
in  warm  water.  The  wool  comes  out  clean 
and  white.  But  it  is  in  a  great  tangle. 
The  tangles  must  be  combed  out  of  it.” 

"Where  are  the  cards,  Grandfather, 
so  we  can  show  Tom  how  to  get  the 
tangles  out  of  the  wool?”  asked  Rusty. 

Grandfather  brought  out  the  cards 
and  some  wool.  Rusty  combed  the  wool 
with  the  cards.  He  showed  Tom  how  to 
use  them. 


"That  is  the  way  we  combed  the 
tangles  out  of  the  wool  long  ago,”  said 
Grandfather.  "Today  machines  do  that 
work.  They  are  called  carding  machines. 
They  can  get  the  tangles  out  of  the  wool 
quickly.” 

Tom  combed  the  wool  until  it  was  soft 
and  light. 

Grandfather  pulled  a  soft  piece  of  the 
wool  out.  He  said,  "A  wool  thread  is 
made  of  wee  fibers.  They  are  finer  than 
a  hair.  Some  fibers  are  no  longer  than 
your  little  finger.  Others  are  much 
longer.  One  of  these  fibers  by  itself  is 
not  very  strong.  They  must  be  pulled 
out  and  twisted  together  to  make  a  long 
strong  thread. 

In  Grandmother ’ 

Susan  said,  "Grandmother  makes 
cloth  by  hand  as  it  was  made  long  ago. 
The  weaving  machines  in  the  big  mills 
work  in  much  the  same  way.  But  those 
looms  weave  cloth  very  fast.  Grand¬ 
mother  runs  her  loom  by  hand.” 

"Should  you  like  to  see  my  old  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  and  my  hand  loom,  Tom?” 
asked  Grandmother. 

"Oh,  yes,”  said  Tom.  "I  should  like 
to  see  how  they  work.” 

The  children  followed  her  into  the 
little  weaving  room. 
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"Long  ago  the  wool  threads  were 
pulled  out  and  twisted  together  on  a 
spinning  wheel.  Now  the  woolen  mills 
have  big  machines  to  spin  the  wool  into 
thread.  Other  machines  weave  the 
thread  into  cloth.” 

Weaving  Room 

Grandmother  showed  Tom  how  the 
spinning  wheel  pulls  out  and  twists  the 
wool  fibers  into  threads.  She  worked 
the  spinning  wheel  by  hand. 

Then  she  sat  down  in  front  of  the 
hand  loom.  The  children  stood  beside 
her.  They  watched  and  they  listened, 
as  she  told  them  about  the  loom. 

She  said,  "These  threads  that  run  up 
and  down  are  the  warp  threads.  The 
ones  that  run  across  are  the  woof 
threads.  The  shuttle  carries  the  woof 
threads  in  and  out  of  the  warp  threads.” 


She  began  to  weave.  Across  and  back, 
across  and  back  went  the  shuttle.  It 
moved  very  fast. 

She  was  weaving  a  woolen  muffler. 
The  colors  in  the  muffler  were  bright 
blue,  soft  gray,  and  black. 

Susan  wanted  to  run  the  loom.  But 
she  let  Tom  try  it  first.  He  got  the  blue 
thread  where  the  black  should  be  in  the 
muffler. 

He  said,  "Look  what  I  did.  May  I 
help  you  take  the  thread  out?” 


Grandmother  said,  "It  will  take  only 
a  minute  to  repair  it.  Everyone  makes 
mistakes  when  he  is  learning.  I  made 
mistakes  at  first,  too.  Then  I  practiced 
and  practiced  until  I  could  weave  with¬ 
out  making  any  mistakes.” 

The  children  took  turns  weaving. 
Across  and  back  the  shuttle  flew.  In  and 
out  of  the  warp  threads  went  the  woof 
threads.  The  shuttle  carried  the  woof 
threads  in  and  out  of  the  warp  threads. 

Tom  wanted  to  weave  a  muffler  for 
Uncle  Fred.  Rusty  wanted  to  weave  a 
muffler  to  wear  in  the  winter  when  he 
did  his  errands.  Susan  made  up  a  little 
rhyme  about  the  warp  and  the  woof  and 
the  shuttle. 


Animals  That  Give  Us  Wool 


Susan  said,  "We  should  show  Tom  the 
pictures  of  animals  that  give  us  wool.” 

"I  know  one  of  them,”  said  Tom.  "It 
is  the  camel.  Uncle  Fred  has  a  camel’s 
hair  coat.” 


Susan  ran  to  Grandfather’s  desk.  She 
took  out  the  pictures. 

Grandmother  put  away  her  weaving 
and  went  into  the  kitchen  again.  She 
poured  a  glass  of  milk  for  each  child. 
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V 


Grandfather  said,  'This  winter  is 
cold.  Our  sheep  have  fine  heavy  coats 
of  wool  to  keep  them  warm.  When  we 
cut  their  wool  in  the  spring,  the  fleece 
will  be  heavy.  It  will  make  good  cloth. 
We  shall  get  a  good  price  for  the  wool.” 

Susan  said,  "If  Westport  has  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  zoo,  may  we  have  a  lamb  for  it?” 

Grandfather  laughed.  "You  shall 
have  two  little  black  lambs  from  Netting 
Hill  for  your  zoo,”  he  said.  "And  they 
will  grow  up  to  be  black  sheep.” 

"We  can  call  their  corner  at  the  zoo 
the  Baa-Baa  Black  Sheep  Pasture,”  said 
Rusty. 


The  children  sat  around  the  kitchen 
table.  They  were  drinking  the  milk  and 
looking  at  the  pictures. 

Grandmother  said,  "All  the  animals 
that  you  are  looking  at  do  give  us  wool. 
But  most  of  the  wool  in  our  clothes 
comes  from  the  sheep.  And  most  of  the 
woolen  clothes  in  your  father’s  store  are 
made  from  cloth  that  is  made  from 
sheep’s  wool.” 
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A  Game  of  Words 

warp  comb  shuttle  fleece  woof  shear  card 


1.  Which  word  did  Grandfather  use 
when  he  told  about  cutting  the  wool  off 
the  sheep? 

2.  Which  word  did  Rusty  use  when  he 
told  about  the  wool  that  he  put  into  the 
bags? 


3.  Which  two  words  tell  what  Tom 
did  to  make  the  piece  of  wool  soft  and 
light? 

4.  Which  three  words  did  Grand¬ 
mother  use  when  she  told  about  the 
threads  on  her  hand  loom? 


Things  to  Think  About 


1.  How  did  Grandmother  find  out 
about  the  weather?  Was  the  cold  wave 
moving  in  from  the  north,  south,  east, 
or  west?  In  what  other  ways  can  you 
find  out  about  the  weather  in  your  com¬ 
munity? 

2.  How  did  the  sheep  dog  help  the 
sheep  herder?  Find  out  if  any  dogs  in 


your  community  are  trained  for  some 
kind  of  work. 

3.  What  animals  give  us  wool  for 
clothes?  Which  ones  should  you  be  likely 
to  find  in  your  community?  Which  ones 
live  in  other  countries?  Which  one  lives 
in  desert  lands?  Which  ones  live  high 
in  the  mountains  of  South  America? 


Things  to  Do 


1.  If  you  can,  bring  a  piece  of  fleece 
to  class.  Show  how  it  is  washed  and 
cqmbed.  Pull  out  some  of  the  fibers  and 
look  at  them  carefully.  Twist  some 
fibers  together  into  a  thread.  Which  is 
stronger,  one  fiber  or  a  thread  made  of 
several  fibers? 
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2.  You  may  want  to  weave  something 
on  a  hand  loom,  such  as  a  table  mat  or  a 
rug  for  a  doll’s  house. 


When  the  children  came  back  to 
school  after  the  Thanksgiving  vacation, 
Tom  told  about  his  visit  to  the  sheep 
farm  at  Notting  HilL 

"Where  is  Notting  Hill?”  asked  Joe. 

"It  is  many  miles  from  Westport,” 
said  Tom.  "We  rode  on  the  train.” 

"Which  way  did  you  travel  to  get 
there?”  asked  Bill. 

"We  traveled  northwest,”  said  Rusty. 

Tom  said,  "The  clothes  you  buy  at 
Mr.  Blake’s  store  may  be  made  of  wool 
from  sheep  on  farms  near  Notting  Hill.” 

"Not  all  our  clothes  are  made  of  wool. 
Some  are  made  of  other  things,  such  as 
cotton  and  silk,”  said  Miss  Wells. 

"Where  does  cotton  come  from?” 
asked  Patsy. 
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"I  know,”  said  Betty.  "Cotton  is  a 
plant.  It  grows  in  fields.  When  the  cot¬ 
ton  is  ready  to  pick,  the  fields  look  like 
snow.” 

"Do  you  know  where  the  cotton  fields 
are?”  asked  Miss  Wells. 

"Yes,”  said  Betty.  "Cotton  grows  in 
the  south,  where  it  is  warm.  My  father 
once  worked  in  the  cotton  fields  in  the 
south.” 

"Tell  us  about  the  cotton  fields,”  said 
Miss  Wells. 

"The  cotton  seeds  are  planted  in  the 
fields.  From  the  seeds  grow  green  plants 
that  have  flowers  on  them.  From  the 
flowers  come  cotton  bolls.  They  are  like 
balls,  green  and  round.  In  the  bolls  are 
new  seeds,”  said  Betty. 


''When  the  bolls  pop  open,  the  soft 
white  cotton  can  be  seen.  It  is  all  over 
the  seeds. 

"Men  and  women  go  into  the  cotton 
fields.  They  take  big  bags  with  them. 
They  pick  the  cotton  and  drop  it  into 
the  bags.” 

"I  think  that  some  places  have  ma¬ 
chines  to  pick  the  cotton  now.  Two  men 
made  the  first  machine.  They  knew  how 
hard  it  was  to  pick  cotton  by  hand,”  said 
Miss  Wells.  "So  they  made  a  machine 
to  do  the  work  very  fast.” 


Getting  the  Cotton  Ready  for  Market 


"What  is  done  with  the  cotton  in  the 
bags?”  asked  Tom.  "Does  it  go  to  mills 
to  be  made  into  cloth  just  as  wool  does?” 

"First  the  seeds  must  be  picked  out 
of  the  cotton,”  said  Betty.  "Wagons 
take  the  bags  of  cotton  from  the  fields  to 
a  shed.  The  bags  are  opened,  and  the 
cotton  is  placed  in  a  cotton  gin.  The 
cotton  gin  is  a  machine.  It  pulls  the 
seeds  out  with  little  wire  fingers.  Then 
the  soft  cotton  is  packed  in  bales.” 

"What  are  bales?”  asked  Joe. 

"I  can  show  you  how  a  bale  of  cotton 
looks,”  said  Betty,  going  to  the  black¬ 
board  to  draw  the  picture  of  one. 


"Boats  take  some  of  the  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  to  places  that  are  far  away.  Many 
bales  go  to  mills  to  be  made  into  cloth,” 
said  Miss  Wells. 

"May  we  visit  a  cotton  mill?”  asked 
Patsy. 

"Westport  does  not  have  a  cotton 


mill,”  said  Miss  Wells.  "How  can  we 
find  out  what  happens  to  the  bales  of 
cotton  after  they  reach  the  mills?” 

"We  can  find  out  through  pictures,” 
said  Tom. 

"We  can  read  stories  about  cotton,” 
said  Susan. 


How  Cotton  Is  Made  into  Cloth 


The  next  week  Joe  said,  "Bill  and  I 
have  planned  a  picture  trip  through  the 
cotton  mills.” 

"Are  you  ready  to  start  the  trip  now?” 
asked  Miss  Wells. 

Everyone  wanted  to  start.  So  Bill 
and  Joe  brought  their  big  pictures  to 
Miss  Wells’s  desk. 
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Joe  held  up  a  picture.  He  said,  "In 
this  picture  the  cotton  bales  have  reached 
the  mill.  They  have  been  opened.  A 
machine  is  blowing  the  dirt  out  of  the 
cotton.  The  clean  cotton  goes  into  other 
machines.  When  it  comes  out,  the  fibers 
are  in  a  tangle.  They  must  be  combed 
out.  A  carding  machine  does  this  work.” 


Bill  said,  "You  should  hear  the  spin¬ 
ning  machines  hum.  They  go  hum-hum- 
hum  as  they  pull  out  and  twist  the  cotton 
fibers  into  thread.  The  big  looms  weave 
the  thread  into  cotton  cloth.” 

"Do  you  know  what  kind  of  work 
this  machine  is  doing?”  asked  Joe.  He 
held  up  another  picture. 

"Cloth  with  bells  printed  on  it  is 
coming  out  of  the  machine,”  said  Tom. 

"It  looks  like  the  cloth  in  Susan’s 
dress.  But  the  color  is  different,”  said 
Rusty.  "The  cloth  in  the  picture  is  white 
with  red  Christmas  bells  on  it.  Susan’s 
dress  is  dark  blue  with  light-blue  bells.” 

Joe  said,  "The  pictures  of  the  bells 
are  printed  on  the  cloth  by  a  big  ma¬ 
chine.” 

"For  the  cloth  in  my  dress  the  bells 
were  printed  in  blue,”  said  Susan. 


"That  is  right,”  said  Bill.  "And  that 
is  the  end  of  our  picture  trip  through  the 
cotton  mills.” 

Patsy  said,  "I  know  how  cloth  was 
dyed  long  ago.  The  dye  was  made  from 
herbs  and  berries  and  bark.  The  colors 
were  mixed  in  big  kettles.” 

The  children  made  plans  to  dye  some 
cloth  as  it  was  dyed  in  the  early  days. 

Then  Betty  said,  "I  have  some  real 
cotton  bolls.”  She  took  the  bolls  out  of 
her  desk  and  gave  them  to  Miss  Wells. 

The  children  opened  the  cotton  bolls. 
They  picked  out  the  seeds.  They  looked 
at  the  cotton  fibers.  Rusty  tried  to  twist 
some  of  the  fibers  together  with  his 
fingers. 

Out  in  the  hall  there  was  a  noise  and 
a  tap  on  the  door. 

"It  is  Uncle  Fred  with  the  spinning 
wheel,”  said  Tom,  and  he  ran  to  open 
the  door. 


A  Present  for  The  Town  Club 


Uncle  Fred  pulled  the  spinning  wheel 
into  the  room  and  placed  it  beside  Miss 
Wells’s  desk.  He  said,  "I  had  a  hard 
time  finding  that  spinning  wheel.  Let’s 
see  if  it  works.  Have  you  some  wool  that 
we  can  spin?” 

"We  want  to  spin  cotton  thread,”  said 
Betty.  "I  brought  some  cotton  to  school.” 

"That  is  a  flax  wheel,”  said  Miss 
Wells. 

"What  is  flax?”  asked  Patsy. 

"Grandfather  had  a  field  planted  with 
flax  last  summer,”  said  Susan.  "It  is  a 
plant  with  blue  flowers  on  it.  Linen  is 
made  from  fibers  in  the  stem  of  the  flax 
plant.” 
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Uncle  Fred  said,  "You  must  get  some 
flax  and  spin  linen  thread  now  that  you 
have  a  flax  wheel.” 

The  children  thanked  him  for  the 
flax  wheel.  They  were  ever  so  pleased 
with  it. 

Uncle  Fred  said  that  he  must  get  back 
to  his  office.  He  had  to  work  on  plans 
for  a  new  house.  Then  he  left. 

The  children  made  plans  to  get  some 
flax.  Susan  said  that  she  would  write  to 
her  grandfather  and  ask  him  to  send  her 
some  strong  flax  fibers. 

Rusty  said,  "We  can  make  a  hackle. 
That  is  a  board  with  teeth  in  it.  The  flax 
is  pulled  through  the  teeth  of  the  hackle. 


That  is  the  way  to  comb  flax.  It  comes 
out  clean  and  shiny.” 

"Then  we  can  spin  the  flax  into  linen 
thread  on  our  flax  wheel,”  said  Tom. 

"I  have  a  linen  dress  that  Mother 
made  for  me.  I  put  it  on  for  best  in  the 
summer.  I  put  on  a  cotton  dress  for 
play,”  said  Patsy.  "Mother  buys  cotton 

Think  Before 

1.  Where  does  cotton  grow? 

2.  What  are  cotton  bolls? 

3.  What  is  a  cotton  gin? 

4.  What  happens  to  the  cotton  in  a 
carding  machine? 

5.  How  are  designs  printed  on  cotton 
cloth? 

6.  What  is  the  name  of  the  machine 
that  weaves  cotton  thread  into  cloth? 

Things 

1.  Perhaps  you  know  someone  who 
owns  an  old  spinning  wheel.  If  so,  ask 
to  look  at  it. 

2.  If  you  can  get  some  cotton,  bring  it 
to  school.  Pull  out  the  fibers  and  look  at 
them.  Ask  your  teacher  to  help  you  to 


cloth  and  linen  by  the  yard  at  the  store 
on  Main  Street.” 

"Father  buys  both  cotton  clothes 
and  linen  clothes  to  sell  in  his  store,” 
said  Rusty.  "He  sells  things  made  of 
silk,  too.” 

"The  Town  Club  should  find  out 
where  silk  comes  from,”  said  Tom. 

You  Answer 

7.  What  is  flax? 

8.  What  kind  of  cloth  is  made  from 
flax? 

9.  Can  a  person  spin  thread  faster 
on  a  spinning  wheel  or  on  a  spinning 
machine? 

10.  Which  works  faster,  men  and 
women  picking  cotton  by  hand  or  using 
a  cotton-picking  machine? 

to  Bo 

compare  the  cotton  fibers  with  wool 
fibers. 

3.  Show  your  classmates  three  kinds 
of  cloth  the  fibers  of  which  had  to  be 
combed  or  carded  before  they  were  spun 
into  yarn  or  thread. 
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3.  Silk  for  Our  Clothes 


One  day  Patsy  said  that  she  had  a 
story  to  tell  The  Town  Club.  This  is  the 
story  she  told: 

"Once  upon  a  time  in  China,  a  country 
far  away,  little  fuzzy  black  worms  were 
eating  the  leaves  of  a  white  mulberry 
tree.  They  ate  more  and  more.  They 
grew  very  fat.  They  grew  right  out  of 
their  skins  four  times.  The  fuzzy  black 
worms  grew  into  fat  white  worms. 

"Soon  each  fat  white  worm  was  busy 
making  a  fine  soft  thread  inside  itself.  It 
caught  the  thread  on  the  white  mulberry 
tree.  And  it  spun  the  thread  around 
itself.  The  fat  white  worm  was  spinning 
a  cocoon. 
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"The  worm  was  a  silkworm.  A  Chi¬ 
nese  princess  found  that  she  could  use 
the  fine  thread  from  the  silkworm’s  yel¬ 
low  and  white  cocoon  for  silk  cloth.  This 
princess  raised  silkworms.  The  Chinese 
people  even  say  that  she  made  the  first 
loom.  For  a  long,  long  time  the  Chinese 
people  would  not  tell  other  countries 
about  the  art  of  making  silk  cloth.  Then 
another  Chinese  princess  carried  the 
secret  of  making  silk  to  a  neighboring 
country  and  other  people  learned  the 
secret.  Then  it  was  not  a  secret  any 
more. 

"Today  silkworms  are  raised  for  their 
cocoons.  These  are  put  in  warm  water. 


"Then  women  unwind  the  silk  thread 
from  each  cocoon  as  it  bobs  about  in 
the  water.  The  work  must  be  done  with 
great  care,  so  that  the  thread  will  not 
break.  As  the  women  unwind  the  fine 
thread  from  the  cocoon,  they  wind  it 
again  on  reels. 

"The  silk  on  the  reels  is  raw  silk. 
After  this  raw  silk  is  taken  off  the  reels, 
it  is  packed  into  bales  or  boxes.  It 
goes  to  silk  mills  to  be  made  into  silk 
thread  and  silk  cloth.” 

Susan  said,  "Rusty  had  a  cocoon  last 
winter.  And  a  beautiful  moth  came  out 
of  it.  We  opened  the  window  and  let  the 
moth  fly  away.” 

"A  moth  may  come  out  of  the  silk¬ 
worm’s  cocoon  if  it  is  left  alone  and  no 
one  unwinds  the  silk  thread  from  it,” 
said  Patsy.  "A  creamy  white  moth  comes 
out  of  the  silkworm’s  cocoon.” 


"Father  told  me  about  a  loom  that 
weaves  silk  cloth.  It  can  even  weave 
pictures  into  the  cloth.  Did  you  bring 
the  picture  that  Father  gave  us,  Susan?” 
asked  Rusty. 

"Yes,”  said  Susan,  taking  a  picture 
from  her  desk.  She  held  it  up  so  that 
everyone  could  see  it. 
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Make  a  Silkworm  Movie 


Draw  a  long  strip  of  pictures  to  show 
the  life  of  the  silkworm: 

1.  The  tiny  eggs  on  a  mulberry  leaf. 

2.  The  fuzzy  black  worms  eating  the 
leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  tree. 

3.  The  fuzzy  black  worms  shedding 
their  skins. 

4.  The  fat  white  worms  spinning  their 
cocoons. 


5.  The  yellow  and  white  silkworm 
cocoon. 

6.  The  white  moth  coming  out  of  the 
cocoon. 

Wind  the  pictures  on  a  wooden  spool. 
You  may  want  to  show  the  pictures 
as  a  movie  to  another  class.  Tell  the 
story  of  the  silkworm  as  you  show  the 
pictures. 


4.  Clothes  from  Wood,  Milk,  Soybeans,  and  Coal 


Another  day  Rusty  brought  a  big  box 
to  school.  Out  of  the  box  he  took  a  hat, 
a  coat,  a  tie,  and  stockings. 

"Are  you  going  to  be  in  a  play?” 
asked  Joe. 

"No,”  said  Rusty.  "But  you  could 
never  guess  what  these  things  are  made 
from.” 

"The  coat  is  made  of  silk,”  said  Betty. 

Rusty  laughed.  "The  coat  is  made  of 
rayon.  This  rayon  is  made  from  wood.” 

"Well,  the  stockings  are  made  of  ny¬ 
lon,”  said  Betty.  "But  what  is  nylon?” 


Rusty  said,  "Nylon  is  made  from  coal 
and  air  and  water.” 

"I  think  the  hat  is  made  of  wool,”  said 
Bill. 

"No,”  said  Rusty.  "It  is  made  from 
milk.  And  the  tie  is  made  from  soybeans. 
Many  farmers  grow  soybeans  now.  Soy¬ 
beans  are  good  to  eat.  Wood,  coal,  milk, 
and  soybeans  must  go  through  machines 
and  be  mixed  with  other  things  to  make 
cloth  fibers.  Then  the  fibers  are  spun 
into  thread  and  the  thread  is  woven  into 
cloth.” 
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Susan  said,  "Father  was  telling  us 
last  night  about  a  great  cloth  fair  that 
used  to  be  held  every  year  in  a  country 
across  the  ocean.  Men  brought  fine  cloth 
to  show  at  the  fair.  They  had  fun,  too.” 

"The  Town  Club  could  have  a  cloth 
fair  for  our  school,”  said  Patsy. 

The  children  talked  about  the  cloth 
fair.  They  would  show  the  hat  made 
from  milk,  the  tie  made  from  soybeans, 
the  rayon  coat,  and  the  nylon  stockings. 

"I’ll  bring  some  cotton  bolls  to  the 
fair,”  said  Betty. 

"I  wish  that  we  had  a  silkworm  and 
a  cocoon,”  said  Joe. 
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"I  shall  ask  Father  if  he  can  get  some 
cocoons  for  us  from  a  silk  factory,”  said 
Rusty. 

"If  we  keep  the  cocoons,  white  moths 
may  come  out  of  them,”  said  Patsy. 

"I  shall  ask  Grandmother  to  send  us 
the  wool  cards  and  the  hand  loom  to 
show  at  the  fair.  Then  we  can  tell 
visitors  how  the  shuttle  weaves  the  woof 
threads  in  and  out  of  the  warp  threads.” 

"The  hackle  will  be  finished  in  time 
for  the  fair,”  said  Tom.  "We  can  show 
visitors  how  we  clean  flax  by  pulling  it 
through  the  teeth  of  the  hackle.” 


Cloth  by  the  Yard 


Perhaps  you  can  go  shopping  with 
someone  in  your  family  and  visit  the 
yard  goods  counter  in  a  dry  goods  store. 
Look  at  the  different  kinds  of  cloth:  silk, 
rayon,  nylon,  wool,  cotton,  and  linen. 

Find  out  these  things  about  the  cloth 
on  sale: 

1.  Which  costs  more,  the  real  silk  or 
the  rayon?  the  cotton  or  the  linen? 


2.  Does  the  store  sell  more  rayon  or 
real  silk?  more  cotton  or  linen?  What 
other  kinds  of  cloth  are  on  sale? 

3.  What  country  makes  very  fine 
woolen  cloth? 

4.  From  what  country  does  fine  linen 
cloth  come? 

5.  What  country  is  famous  for  its 
beautiful  silks? 


Fun  with  Clothes 

Can  you  tell  from  what  your  clothes  are  made? 

1.  Your  shoes?  3.  Your  dress  or  suit?  5.  Your  hat?  7.  Your  raincoat? 

2.  Your  stockings?  4.  Your  top  coat?  6.  Your  gloves?  8.  Your  play  suit? 


Choose  Your  Cloth 


wool  linen  rayon 

1.  Which  one  is  made  from  flax? 

2.  Which  one  does  a  fat  little  worm 
spin? 

3.  Which  one  is  made  from  wood? 


cotton  silk  nylon 

4.  Which  one  grows  on  a  sheep’s  back? 

5.  Which  one  is  made  from  coal,  air, 
and  water? 

6.  Which  one  grows  in  green  bolls? 
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5.  How  Rusty’s  Father  Gets  Clothes  to  Sell 


Two  weeks  before  the  cloth  fair  Rusty 
went  to  his  father’s  store.  He  wanted 
something  with  rabbit’s  wool  in  it  for  the 
wool  table. 

Mr.  Blake  was  very  busy.  He  was 
talking  with  a  salesman.  The  salesman 
was  showing  him  clothes.  Mr.  Blake  was 
looking  at  the  clothes. 

The  salesman  had  come  to  Westport 
in  his  automobile.  He  had  brought  with 
him  many  big  suitcases.  He  had  stopped 
in  front  of  Mr.  Blake’s  store.  He  had 
taken  the  suitcases  into  the  store  and 

opened  one  of  them  after  another. 
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These  clothes  were  not  for  sale.  They 
were  called  samples.  Mr.  Blake  could 
buy  clothes  like  the  samples  for  his  store. 
The  clothes  were  for  spring  and  summer. 
Mr.  Blake  bought  summer  clothes  in  the 
winter  and  winter  clothes  in  the  summer. 

He  looked  at  all  the  clothes  with  care. 
He  thought  about  the  people  who  would 
buy  them.  Would  he  sell  many  light 
linen  coats  next  summer?  How  many 
cotton  suits  should  he  get?  He  would  sell 
many  of  them  if  the  summer  was  hot.  If 
the  summer  was  not  hot,  then  the  cotton 
suits  would  not  sell  well. 


What  kinds  of  clothes  would  the 
people  in  Westport  need  for  work,  for 
play,  and  for  dress-up  next  summer?  He 
must  think  of  all  these  things  and  many 
more.  He  talked  about  them  with  the 
salesman. 

The  salesman  had  a  big  red  book.  He 
opened  it.  At  the  top  of  the  page  was 
Mr.  Blake’s  name.  Under  the  name  was 
Main  Street  and  under  that  was  West- 
port. 

The  salesman  wrote  the  order  that 
Mr.  Blake  gave  him.  Then  he  began  to 
pack  all  the  samples  back  into  the  big 
suitcases.  Rusty  helped  him.  Mr.  Blake 
told  the  salesman  about  the  children’s 
cloth  fair. 

The  salesman  said,  "I  know  one  kind 
of  cloth  you  do  not  have  for  your  fair.” 

Rusty  asked,  "What  is  that?  I  thought 
we  had  just  about  every  kind  after  I  got 
the  tie  made  from  soybeans.” 

The  salesman  laughed.  "Have  you 
any  cloth  made  from  glass?” 

Rusty  looked  surprised.  "Is  some 
cloth  made  from  glass?” 

"Yes,”  said  the  salesman.  "I  have 
some  white  cloth  made  from  glass  out  in 
my  car.  I  will  cut  off  a  piece  for  you.” 

He  took  two  big  suitcases  full  of 
samples  out  to  his  car  and  came  back 
with  a  small  piece  of  cloth.  He  gave  it 
to  Rusty. 


"It  looks  like  silk,”  said  Mr.  Blake, 
"and  it  feels  somewhat  like  silk,  too.” 

"How  shiny  it  is!”  said  Mr.  Jones. 

"Thank  you  very  much,”  said  Rusty. 

When  all  the  suitcases  were  in  the 
automobile,  the  salesman  thanked  Mr. 
Blake  for  his  order.  He  said  that  the 
new  raincoats  and  the  rayon  bathrobes 
would  be  sent  to  the  store  at  once.  Part 
of  the  order  would  be  sent  later.  All  the 
things  would  be  sent  from  a  wholesale 
house. 

A  wholesale  house  is  a  big  building. 
It  is  somewhat  like  a  store.  Clothing  is 
made  in  a  factory  and  sold  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  house.  Then  the  wholesale  house 
sells  the  clothing  to  stores.  The  store¬ 
keepers  sell  the  clothing  to  you  and  me. 
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New  Clothes  Come  to  Mr.  Blake’s  Store 


Rusty  and  Susan  were  at  the  store  the 
day  the  new  raincoats  and  the  rayon 
bathrobes  came  from  the  wholesale 
house.  They  had  been  sent  by  train  from 
the  big  city  to  Westport. 

Susan  asked,  "Can  anyone  go  to  a 
wholesale  house  and  buy  a  coat?” 

Mr.  Blake  said,  "No,  only  storekeep¬ 
ers  can  buy  clothes  from  the  wholesale 
houses.  I  buy  many  suits  and  coats  at 
one  time.  They  are  all  sizes  and  differ¬ 
ent  colors,  but  they  are  all  made  alike.” 

"Did  anything  come  from  the  whole¬ 
sale  house  that  we  can  show  at  the  fair?” 
asked  Rusty.  He  was  watching  Mr. 
Jones  open  a  big  box. 
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"Should  you  like  one  of  these  rain¬ 
coats?”  asked  Mr.  Blake,  taking  a  rain¬ 
coat  from  the  box.  "This  one  is  the  right 
size  for  Susan.” 

"You  can  see  through  the  raincoat,” 
said  Susan,  as  she  tried  it  on. 

"I  have  a  raincoat,”  said  Rusty.  "But 
it  does  not  look  like  these  coats.  It  is 
shiny  and  black  and  heavy.” 

"This  is  a  new  kind  of  raincoat,”  said 
Mr.  Blake. 

He  began  to  write  prices  on  little  tags. 
Mr.  Jones  fastened  the  tags  on  the  coats. 
Susan  and  Rusty  helped.  Rusty  put  one 
of  the  new  raincoats  in  the  big  show 
window. 


The  pictures  on  pages  96  and  97  show 
how  clothes  go  from  the  wholesale  house 
to  Mr.  Blake’s  store.  Each  of  you  can 
choose  a  picture  and  tell  what  he  sees  in  it. 

1.  In  which  picture  is  a  man  getting 
Mr.  Blake’s  order  ready  to  be  shipped? 


2.  Can  you  find  the  picture  that 
shows  the  shipping  room? 

3.  Can  you  tell  what  happens  to  Mr. 
Blake’s  order  in  the  shipping  room? 

4.  Which  picture  shows  the  outside  of 
the  wholesale  house? 


Things  to  Find  Out  About 

1.  Can  you  find  out  how  a  clothing  2.  Collect  pictures  of  different  kinds 
store  in  your  community  buys  clothing  of  clothes.  Show  the  pictures  to  your 
to  sell?  In  what  city  is  the  wholesale  classmates.  Let  them  guess  when  a  per™ 
house  where  this  store  buys  clothing?  son  should  wear  each  kind. 

3 
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6.  The  Town  Club  Has  a  Cloth  Fair 


All  the  children  in  the  school  came  to 
see  the  cloth  fair.  Mothers  and  fathers 
came,  too.  So  did  aunts  and  uncles  and 
grandmothers. 

They  looked  at  the  wool  table.  They 
saw  Joe’s  pet  rabbit  eating  lettuce  in  his 
big  box.  They  saw  samples  of  wool  from 
the  sheep  on  Grandfather  Blake’s  farm. 
They  looked  at  a  wool  coat  from  Mr. 
Blake’s  store.  They  looked  at  the  pretty 
muffler  that  Grandmother  Blake  had 
made  on  her  hand  loom. 
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Patsy  had  a  bowl  of  warm  water  and 
some  soap.  She  was  showing  visitors 
how  the  wool  is  washed  in  soapy  water 
at  the  woolen  mills.  Joe  combed  the 
tangles  out  of  the  wool  with  cards.  He 
showed  how  wool  fibers  can  be  twisted 
into  wool  thread  by  hand. 

Susan  showed  visitors  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  hand  loom.  She  told  them  how 
the  shuttle  weaves  the  woof  threads  in 
and  out  of  the  warp  threads. 

There  were  pictures  of  woolen  mills. 
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The  Cotton  Table  at  the  Fair 


On  the  cotton  table  were  some  cotton 
bolls  and  a  little  machine  to  pull  the 
seeds  out  of  the  cotton.  Betty  showed 
visitors  how  the  seeds  can  be  picked  out 
by  hand  and  how  slow  this  work  is. 


Then  she  said,  "This  is  a  little  cotton 
gin.  See  how  quickly  it  pulls  the  seeds 
out  of  the  cotton."  She  ran  some  cotton 
through  the  little  cotton  gin,  which  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  school  had  made  from  a  box. 


The  Linen  Table  at  the  Fair 


On  the  linen  table  were  things  made 
of  linen  and  samples  of  flax.  Bill  showed 
his  father  and  mother  how  the  flax  is 
combed  with  a  hackle.  He  held  the  top 
end  of  the  flax  in  his  hand.  He  pulled 
the  flax  through  the  long  teeth  of  the 
hackle.  He  turned  the  flax  around  and 


combed  the  top  end,  holding  the  other 
end  in  his  hands.  Soon  the  flax  was 
clean  and  shiny.  Then  he  took  pieces  of 
flax  and  twisted  them  together  to  make 
one  long  fiber.  He  twisted  two  or  three 
fibers  together  to  make  them  strong.  Be¬ 
side  the  flax  table  was  the  flax  wheel. 


The  Silk  Table  at  the  Fair 


On  the  silk  table  were  samples  of  silk. 
There  were  some  cocoons  which  Mr. 
Blake  had  got  from  a  silk  mill. 

Rusty  said,  "We  are  keeping  some  of 
the  cocoons.  We  want  to  see  if  moths 
will  come  out  of  them.  The  silkworm 
moth  is  creamy  white." 


One  of  the  cocoons  was  bobbing  about 
in  a  bowl  of  warm  water.  Rusty  showed 
visitors  how  to  take  the  silk  thread  off 
the  cocoon  and  wind  it  on  a  reel.  Some 
people  came  back  to  this  table  again  and 
again  to  watch  him  unwind  the  cocoon 
and  wind  the  raw  silk  thread  on  the  reel. 


The  Rayon  and  Nylon  Table 


On  this  table  were  all  the  new  kinds 
of  cloth.  There  was  the  rayon  coat  with 
a  piece  of  wood  next  to  it.  There  was  the 
pair  of  nylon  stockings  with  a  piece  of 
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coal  beside  them.  There  was  the  piece 
of  cloth  made  from  glass.  A  tie  had  a 
dish  of  soybeans  beside  it.  A  hat  had  a 
bottle  of  milk  behind  it. 


The  Models 


The  Town  Club  had  set  up  models  of 
a  mill  where  cloth  is  made,  of  a  factory 
where  clothes  are  made,  of  a  wholesale 
house,  and  of  a  store.  A  toy  truck  was 
on  its  way  from  the  mill  to  the  factory. 

Uncle  Fred  looked  at  all  these  ex¬ 
hibits.  Then  he  sat  down  to  rest  near  the 
wool  exhibit.  His  hat  was  on  his  knee. 
He  was  thinking  that  the  cloth  fair  was 
very  well  done. 


On  the  wool  table  Joe’s  rabbit  had 
pushed  the  top  off  its  box.  With  one  hop 
it  was  out  and  on  the  table.  With  an¬ 
other  hop  it  landed  in  Uncle  Fred’s  hat. 

Uncle  Fred  looked  surprised.  Then 
he  laughed  and  said,  "I  always  did  think 
that  hat  had  rabbit’s  wool  in  it.  And 
now  I  know  it  has.” 


woo 


Fairs  Are  Fun 


You  may  want  to  plan  a  cloth  fair  for 
your  room  at  school. 

Many  new  kinds  of  cloth  are  being 
made.  You  can  show  samples  of  them 
at  your  fair.  You  can  show  the  things 
that  are  used  to  make  them. 

Read  stories  about  the  cloth  fairs  that 

Books 

Boyle,  Kay.  The  Youngest  Camel. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  1939. 
The  story  of  a  lonely  little  camel  in  a 
caravan. 

Desmond,  Alice  C.  The  Lucky  Llama. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1939. 
The  story  of  a  little  white  llama  in  Peru. 

*Gill,  Richard  C.,  and  Hoke,  Helen. 
Paco  Goes  to  the  Fair.  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1940.  The  story 
of  Paco,  who  used  an  old  vegetable  dye  for 
the  cloth  which  he  took  to  the  fair. 


were  held  long  ago.  You  can  get  ideas 
for  your  fair  from  these  stories  and  from 
the  fair  which  The  Town  Club  held. 

Ask  the  boys  and  girls  in  your  school 
to  come  to  your  fair.  If  it  is  well  planned, 
you  may  want  to  ask  your  families  to 
come  also. 

to  Read 

*Petersham,  Maud  and  Miska.  The 
Story  Book  of  Things  We  Wear.  The  John 
C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia,  1939. 

*Pryor,  William  and  Helen.  The 
Cotton  Book.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1936.  Pictures  of  ma¬ 
chinery  in  modern  industry. 

Wiese,  Kurt.  The  Rabbits'  Revenge. 
Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  New  York,  1940. 
The  amusing  story  of  the  rabbits  that  out¬ 
witted  a  man  who  wanted  a  whole  suit 
lined  with  rabbits’  fur. 
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Unit  Four 

Foods  for  Our  Town 
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1.  An  Early  Morning  Trip  to  Market 


Very  early  one  morning  the  school 
bus  stopped  in  front  of  Tom’s  house.  He 
ran  out  and  got  into  it. 

"Good  morning,”  said  the  driver  and 
Miss  Wells. 

"Good  morning,”  said  Tom. 

The  bus  stopped  in  front  of  Mr. 
Blake’s  house,  where  Rusty  and  Susan 
were  waiting.  Then  it  picked  up  Betty 
and  Patsy,  Joe  and  Bill.  Now  all  the 
children  were  in  the  bus. 
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They  rode  through  the  quiet  streets  to 
the  big  market.  People  were  still  sleep¬ 
ing  in  most  of  the  houses.  Not  a  store 
was  open.  At  a  corner  near  the  market 
the  bus  stopped,  and  the  children  all  got 
out.  Mr.  Hill  was  waiting  for  them  on 
this  corner. 

He  said,  "Please  follow  me.” 

Miss  Wells  counted  noses  to  see  that 
all  the  children  were  there.  Then  they 
went  into  the  market. 


Big  trucks  and  little  ones  had  stopped 
at  the  market.  Carts  and  wagons  pulled 
by  one  or  two  horses  had  come  to  the 
market.  More  trucks  and  carts  and  wag¬ 
ons  were  coming  down  the  streets. 

Men  took  boxes  and  crates  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  out  of  the  trucks  and 
placed  them  on  the  walk.  Men  were 
going  along  and  looking  at  these  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Rusty  stood  still  and  listened  to  the 
noise.  Men  shouted  and  called.  Wheels 
on  the  handcarts  went  clinkety-clank, 
clinkety-clank.  Heavy  boxes  came  down 
on  the  walk  with  a  thump,  thump. 


Susan  stopped  to  sniff  the  air.  She 
could  smell  bananas.  Men  were  tak¬ 
ing  great  bunches  of  bananas  into  a 
building.  The  bananas  were  green  and 
yellow. 

Mr.  Hill  said  that  the  bananas  would 
be  stored  in  a  warm  room  where  they 
would  ripen.  A  thousand  bunches  of 
bananas  could  be  ripened  in  that  room 
every  week.  He  explained  that  the  ba¬ 
nanas  were  picked  green.  They  were 
sent  by  ship  from  a  warm  country. 
When  the  bananas  were  ripe,  three 
bunches  would  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hill’s 
store.  He  had  ordered  them. 


Mr.  Hill  Buys  Oranges 


Mr.  Hill  stopped  in  front  of  a  shed. 
Boxes  of  oranges  were  piled  high  around 
it.  On  the  boxes  were  the  names  of  the 
places  where  the  fruit  had  grown. 

"This  fruit  has  come  a  long  way.  It 
has  come  by  train  to  the  market,”  said 
Mr.  Hill.  "I  must  buy  oranges  for  my 
store.” 

Soon  he  was  talking  with  the  man  in 
the  shed.  He  asked  the  price  of  the  fruit. 
He  said  that  he  would  take  eight  boxes 
of  oranges. 

The  man  made  out  two  orders  for  the 
fruit.  One  he  would  keep.  The  other  he 
would  give  to  Mr.  Hill. 


Tom  asked,  "Could  Aunt  Mary  buy 
six  of  those  oranges  at  this  market  and 
take  them  home  in  her  basket?” 

"No,”  said  Mr.  Hill.  "She  would  have 
to  buy  oranges  at  the  grocery  store.  The 
farmers  raise  the  food  on  farms  and  sell 
it  to  the  wholesale  houses.  These  whole¬ 
sale  houses  are  big  buildings  where  much 
food  can  be  stored.  The  grocers  buy  the 
food  for  their  stores  from  the  wholesale 
houses.  Your  Aunt  Mary  and  other 
people  buy  food  from  the  grocery  store.” 

Mr.  Hill  walked  on.  He  stopped  to 
look  at  large  heads  of  purple  cabbage 
and  heads  of  green  lettuce.  He  looked 
at  green  beans. 


The  tomatoes  in  the  baskets  were 
shiny  and  red.  Mr.  Hill  bought  some. 

He  said,  "These  tomatoes  are  raised 
in  hothouses  near  Westport.  They  cost 
more  than  tomatoes  which  are  raised  in 
gardens  out  of  doors.” 

Mr.  Hill  stopped  to  look  at  the  pota¬ 
toes.  He  ordered  six  big  bags  of  them. 

"Do  all  these  potatoes  come  from 
farms  near  here?”  asked  Susan. 

Mr.  Hill  said,  "No.  These  potatoes 
come  by  truck  from  big  potato  farms  far 
from  here.  But  the  peas  and  the  beans 
and  the  sweet  corn  that  I  shall  buy  this 
summer  will  come  from  farms  near 
Westport.” 


Mr.  Hill  Buys  Cheese  for  His  Store 


The  children  followed  Mr.  Hill  into 
a  building.  A  man  opened  a  heavy  door, 
and  they  went  into  a  very  cold  room.  In 
it  were  many  kinds  of  cheese.  Some 
were  round  and  red.  Others  were  like 
giant  cakes.  Some  had  come  from  across 


One  kind  was  made  from  goat’s  milk. 
The  man  gave  the  children  pieces  of  this 
cheese.  How  different  it  was  from  the 
other  cheese! 

Tom  said,  "I  like  it.” 


Mr.  Hill  ordered  a  cheese  almost  as 
big  as  the  wheel  of  an  automobile.  He 
would  sell  it  by  the  pound  to  the  people 
of  Westport. 

After  Mr.  Hill  bought  the  cheese,  they 
left  the  building  and  walked  on  through 
the  market.  Then  Mr.  Hill  stopped 
again.  This  time  he  bought  carrots. 

Rusty  walked  over  to  a  window  and 
looked  at  the  baby  chickens  in  the  store. 
All  at  once  something  began  to  pull  at 
his  shoe  strings.  He  looked  down.  There 
was  a  big  goose  sitting  in  a  box  on  the 
sidewalk. 


The  goose  had  put  its  head  out  and 
was  pulling  at  one  end  of  the  shoe  string. 
Then  it  turned  its  head  and  looked  up 
at  Rusty. 

"You  would  make  a  good  pet,”  said 
Rusty. 

Mr.  Hill  called  to  the  other  children 
to  come  and  see  the  goose  and  its  trick. 

Tom  said,  "A  goose  like  that  would 
be  fine  for  the  zoo,  if  we  ever  have  one.” 

Mr.  Hill  said  that  he  must  get  his 
truck  and  pick  up  his  orders.  It  was 
almost  time  for  his  store  to  open. 
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After  the  children  left,  he  went  back 
to  the  store  where  the  baby  chickens 
were.  He  said  to  the  man,  "I  want  to 
buy  that  goose  in  the  box  out  on  the 
walk.5’ 

The  man  started  to  make  out  an  order. 
But  Mr.  Hill  said,  "I  will  take  him  right 
with  me  in  the  car.  This  is  one  goose 
that  will  not  be  cooked  for  dinner.  He  is 
going  to  be  the  pet  at  a  children’s  zoo.” 


Mr.  Hill  gave  the  man  the  money  for 
the  goose.  Then  he  walked  out  of  the 
store,  picked  up  the  goose,  and  left  the 
market. 

"I  always  thought  he  ran  a  grocery 
store,”  said  one  of  the  men  in  the  store. 
"But  I  guess  it  must  be  a  zoo.” 


Markets  Are  Fun  to  Visit 


You  may  want  to  plan  a  visit  to  a 
market  in  your  town.  Before  you  go, 
make  a  list  of  the  things  you  want  to  find 
out  about  markets  and  wholesale  houses. 
These  questions  may  help  you: 
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1.  How  do  the  wholesale  houses  in 
your  town  buy  food?  To  whom  do  these 
wholesale  houses  sell  food? 

2.  How  do  the  wholesale  houses  keep 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  spoiling? 


2.  Where  We  Get  Our  Milk  and  Butter 


After  school  one  day  Tom  and  Rusty 
walked  as  far  as  the  fair  grounds.  They 
were  surprised  to  see  many  people  going 
into  a  big  barn.  Fairs  were  held  in  the 
fall  of  the  year. 

Rusty  said,  "It  must  be  a  sale.” 

"Let’s  go  in  and  see  what  they  are 
selling,”  said  Tom. 

At  one  end  of  the  barn  was  a  place 
with  a  fence  around  it.  In  it  were  six 
people  and  a  cow.  Two  of  the  men  were 
leading  the  cow  about,  showing  the 
people  what  a  fine  animal  she  was. 
Three  of  the  men  were  sitting  at  a  high 
table  with  papers  in  front  of  them.  The 
papers  told  about  the  cows  that  were  for 
sale.  The  cow  would  go  to  the  person 
who  was  willing  to  pay  the  most  for  her. 


One  man  had  his  hand  up.  He  was 
calling,  "Do  I  hear  a  thousand?  Do  I 
hear  a  thousand?” 

"Why  does  he  want  to  hear  a  thou¬ 
sand?”  asked  Tom. 

"I  don’t  know,”  said  Rusty. 

A  man  raised  his  hand  and  said,  "One 
thousand  dollars.” 

"That  is  Mr.  Bush,  who  runs  the 
bank,”  said  Rusty.  "Do  you  think  that 
he  is  buying  the  cow?” 

"What  would  he  do  with  a  cow  in  a 
bank?”  asked  Tom. 

"He  may  own  a  farm,”  said  Rusty. 

A  man  standing  next  to  the  boys 
turned  to  them.  He  said,  "This  is  a  sale 
of  dairy  cows.  Mr.  Bush  is  buying  the 
cow  because  he  has  a  big  dairy  farm.” 
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Just  then  Mr.  Bush  walked  by  on  his 
way  out  of  the  barn.  The  man  said  to 
him,  "Here  are  two  boys  who  think  that 
you  bought  the  cow  for  your  bank.  I 
have  been  telling  them  about  your  farm.” 

Mr.  Bush  laughed.  He  said  to  Tom 
and  Rusty,  "I  am  on  my  way  out  to  the 
farm.  How  should  you  like  to  go  along?  ” 
Tom  and  Rusty  said  that  they  would 
like  to  go.  But  they  would  have  to  ask 
Rusty’s  mother  and  Tom’s  Aunt  Mary 
if  they  might  go  to  the  farm. 


The  cow  rode  in  the  back  of  the  truck. 
Rusty  and  Tom  rode  in  front  with  Mr. 
Bush.  They  stopped  at  Rusty’s  and 
Tom’s  houses  to  let  Mrs.  Blake  and  Aunt 
Mary  know  about  the  trip.  Then  they 
rode  out  into  the  country. 

The  truck  turned  into  a  driveway 
with  a  white  fence  on  each  side.  The 
house  was  white  and  so  were  the  barns. 
Out  in  the  fields  were  many  cows.  They 
were  all  the  same  color.  They  looked  like 
the  cow  in  the  back  of  the  truck. 


Sunny  Brook  Dairy  Farm  Sells  Milk 


Even  the  cows  looked  as  if  they  had  just 
been  washed. 

Mr.  Bush  said,  "These  are  Jersey 
cows.  They  give  very  good  milk.” 

"Do  you  sell  the  milk  to  the  milk  com¬ 
pany  in  Westport?”  asked  Rusty. 


Mr.  Bush  took  the  boys  into  a  big 
barn.  There  were  many  cows  in  the 
barn.  Men  were  getting  ready  to  milk 
these  cows.  The  place  was  very  clean. 


Mr.  Bush  said,  "No,  I  don’t,  but  many 
dairy  farms  around  here  do  sell  milk  to 
the  milk  company.  They  put  the  milk 
into  big  cans.  Then  a  truck  picks  up  the 
cans  every  morning  and  takes  them  to  a 
factory  in  Westport.  The  milk  company 
may  buy  milk  only  from  clean  farms  that 
have  healthy  cows. 

"At  the  factory  many  things  are  done 
to  the  milk  so  that  it  will  stay  sweet  and 
be  good  to  drink.  The  milk  company 
sells  the  milk  in  bottles  to  people  in 
Westport.  It  also  makes  butter  and  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  and  ice  cream  to  sell. 

"I  get  the  milk  from  my  cows  ready 
to  sell  right  here  on  the  farm.  You  may 


have  seen  bottles  of  milk  with  the  words 
SUNNY  BROOK  DAIRY  FARM  On  them. 

That  is  milk  from  the  Jersey  cows  on 
this  farm. 

"The  milking  is  done  in  this  barn. 
Every  cow  is  washed  before  she  is 
milked.  The  milking  is  done  by  ma¬ 
chines.” 

The  boys  followed  Mr.  Bush  into  an¬ 
other  building.  He  said,  "In  here  the 
milk  is  poured  into  bottles.  A  machine 
puts  the  caps  on  the  bottles. 

"Every  morning  my  milkman  takes 
bottles  of  milk  to  Westport.  He  leaves 
the  milk  at  the  houses  of  the  people  who 
buy  it  from  Sunny  Brook  Dairy  Farm. 
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He  leaves  some  bottles  of  milk  and  cream 
at  Mr.  Hill’s  grocery  store.  Mr.  Hill  buys 
the  milk  to  sell.” 

"Aunt  Mary  takes  Sunny  Brook  Farm 
milk,”  said  Tom.  "A  milkman  comes 
with  it  early  in  the  morning.  He  drives 
a  white  truck.” 

Mr.  Bush  showed  the  boys  five  little 


Jersey  calves.  They  were  so  gentle  that 
the  boys  could  pet  them. 

Mr.  Bush  said  that  he  would  keep  two 
Jersey  calves  at  the  zoo  as  soon  as  it 
was  started.  When  the  calves  were  big 
enough  to  milk,  they  would  go  back  to 
the  farm  and  two  others  would  take  their 
place  at  the  zoo. 


The  Town  Club  Makes  Cottage  Cheese 


Tom  and  Rusty  told  The  Town  Club 
about  their  visit  to  the  Sunny  Brook 
Dairy  Farm. 

Patsy  said,  "Let’s  make  some  cottage 
cheese  and  have  a  party.” 

Betty  said,  "Let’s  churn  cream  to  get 
butter.” 

Susan  asked,  "How  is  cottage  cheese 
made?” 

"Shall  we  ask  Miss  Barns  to  help  us?” 
said  Miss  Wells. 

"Yes,”  said  all  the  children. 

"I  know  Miss  Barns.  She  is  the 
teacher  who  shows  the  older  children 
how  to  cook,”  said  Betty. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  children 
came  to  the  school  kitchen,  Miss  Barns 
had  things  ready  for  them. 

She  showed  them  a  pan  of  milk. 

"This  milk  is  just  right  to  make  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,”  she  said.  "It  has  to  be  sour 
milk  which  has  been  warmed.” 


Then  Miss  Bams  handed  Susan  a 
very  clean  cloth  bag.  It  was  made  of 
cheesecloth.  Susan  held  the  bag  over  a 
bowl.  The  teacher  tipped  up  the  pan  and 
poured  the  milk  into  the  bag. 


The  watery  part  of  the  milk  ran 
through  the  cloth.  The  part  that  was  to 
be  the  cottage  cheese  stayed  in  the  bag. 

Miss  Barns  hung  the  bag  in  a  warm 
place.  She  said  that  the  cheese  must 
hang  there  in  the  bag  for  a  while  until 
all  the  watery  part  had  run  out. 

Miss  Wells  said,  "We  will  come  back 
after  lunch  to  finish  the  work.” 

The  Town  Club 

Then  the  children  churned  cream  to 
get  butter. 

"The  milk  company  uses  machines  to 
churn  the  cream  to  get  butter.  The  ma¬ 
chines  are  called  chums,”  said  Miss 
Bams.  "We  shall  do  our  churning  in  a 
glass  jar.” 

She  put  cream  into  a  glass  fruit  jar. 
She  put  the  top  on  the  jar.  She  shook  it. 


In  the  afternoon  the  children  went 
back  to  the  school  kitchen.  They  had 
washed  their  hands  with  soap  and  hot 
water. 

Betty  put  the  cottage  cheese  into  a 
clean  bowl.  Patsy  mixed  salt  in  it.  Joe 
and  Bill  mixed  sweet  cream  in  it.  All  the 
children  worked  together  to  make  the 
cottage  cheese. 

Makes  Butter 

The  children  shook  it.  They  shook  and 
shook  and  shook  the  jar  until  the  cream 
was  churned  into  butter. 

When  the  cream  was  churned  into 
butter,  Tom  took  it  out  of  the  jar.  He 
placed  it  in  cold  water. 

Miss  Barns  said,  "The  milk  that  is  left 
in  the  jar  is  called  buttermilk.” 

"I  like  buttermilk,”  said  Rusty. 

"So  do  I,”  said  Susan.  She  was  busy 
washing  the  butter. 


"I  like  sweet  milk  better,”  said  Patsy. 

Rusty  used  a  spoon  to  press  the  water 
out  of  the  butter.  Patsy  and  Betty  put 
in  the  salt. 

When  the  butter  was  made,  Betty 
said,  "Now  we  can  have  a  party.” 

The  Town  Club  took  the  cottage 


cheese  and  the  butter  up  to  the  class¬ 
room.  They  opened  a  box  of  crackers 
and  put  the  butter  on  them.  They  asked 
other  children  to  come  to  the  party. 

All  the  children  said  that  the  cottage 
cheese  and  buttered  crackers  were  very 
good. 


Something  More  to  Learn 


1.  Ask  a  boy  or  girl  in  a  4-H  Club  or 
a  Calf  Club  to  tell  you  about  his  club. 

2.  Find  out  what  is  done  to  milk  at 
a  dairy. 

3.  Look  at  the  cap  on  a  bottle  of  milk. 
Is  there  a  word  on  it  that  tells  you  the 
milk  is  safe  to  drink?  What  is  the  word? 
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4.  Find  out  if  any  farms  in  your  com¬ 
munity  have  herds  of  fine  dairy  cows. 

5.  Where  does  the  milk  company  in 
your  community  get  the  milk  which  it 
sells  in  bottles? 

6.  How  does  your  family  get  milk? 
Does  a  truck  bring  it  to  the  house? 


Parties  Are  Fun 


You  may  want  to  do  some  of  the 
things  which  The  Town  Club  did  to  find 
out  about  the  foods  for  your  town.  Your 
town  may  have  different  kinds  of  food 
factories. 

You  may  want  to  visit  an  ice  cream 
factory  or  a  dairy.  There  may  be  a 
cracker  or  a  cereal  or  a  cheese  factory 
in  your  town. 

After  you  find  out  about  the  foods 


which  are  made  in  your  town  or  raised 
near  it,  have  a  party.  Ask  other  children 
to  come  to  your  party.  You  may  want  to 
make  cottage  cheese  and  churn  cream  to 
get  butter  for  your  party.  Then  you  will 
want  to  put  the  butter  and  the  cheese  on 
crackers. 

Talk  about  your  visit  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  come  to  your  party.  Tell  them 
about  the  foods  for  your  town. 


Table  Talk  Can  Be  Fun 

Do  you  ever  tell  your  family  about  town.  Be  ready  to  answer  the  questions 
the  things  you  learn  at  school?  During  which  the  family  may  ask.  If  you  .do  not 
dinner  is  a  good  time  for  table  talk.  Per-  know  the  answers,  you  will  find  that  it 
haps  the  family  would  like  to  know  what  is  fun  to  look  for  them.  Perhaps  your 
you  learned  about  the  foods  for  your  family  will  help  you  to  find  the  answers. 
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3.  Cereals  and  Flour  for  Our  Town 


Uncle  Fred  was  helping  to  draw  the 
plans  for  a  new  grain  elevator  at  Mill- 
bank.  He  traveled  in  his  car  back  and 
forth  between  Westport  and  Millbank. 
And  on  one  trip  he  took  Rusty  and  Tom 
and  Susan  with  him. 

They  stayed  at  Mr.  Wing’s  big  farm 
near  Millbank.  This  farm  was  not  like 
Grandfather  Blake’s.  Instead  of  pastures 
for  sheep,  there  were  large  fields  of 
wheat. 

When  Susan  saw  the  wheat  fields,  she 
said,  "How  green  they  are!  The  wheat 
is  like  a  green  carpet.  Will  it  grow  tall?” 
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Mr.  Wing  said,  "Yes,  it  will.  This  is 
winter  wheat.  I  plowed  up  the  ground 
and  planted  the  seeds  at  the  end  of  the 
summer. 

"After  the  wheat  was  planted,  we  had 
many  warm  days.  The  sun  was  bright. 
The  rain  watered  the  brown  fields.  Soon 
the  wheat  started  to  grow. 

"Then  the  winter  winds  blew  snow 
over  the  green  fields.  The  wheat  stopped 
growing.  It  lay  under  the  soft  white 
blanket  of  snow.  It  did  not  start  to  grow 
again  until  spring  came. 

"Now  it  will  grow  very  fast.” 


How  the  Grain  Is  Harvested 


"The  wheat  grows  and  ripens  in  the 
warm  spring  sunshine,  turning  to  a 
golden  color.  Then  it  is  ready  to  be  cut. 

"Not  only  must  the  wheat  be  cut,  but 
the  seeds  must  be  shaken,  or  threshed, 
from  the  tall  strong  stalks. 

"I  harvest  my  wheat  with  a  big 


machine  called  a  harvester-combine.  It 
moves  across  my  fields  doing  the  work 
of  two  machines  all  at  one  time.  It 
cuts  and  threshes  the  wheat. 

"I  grow  more  wheat  now  that  I  use 
a  harvester-combine  to  cut  and  thresh  it 
at  harvest  time.  That  machine  does  the 
work  so  fast,  it  has  made  my  work  easier. 

"My  wheat  fields  are  part  of  our 
country’s  big  bread  basket.  The  grain 
grown  here  is  used  in  one  of  our  most 
important  foods — Bread. 
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"After  the  grain  is  threshed,  I  shall 
take  it  to  the  flour  mill  at  Millbank.  It 
will  go  to  the  elevator  that  the  flour  mill 
owns.  The  elevator  is  the  place  to  store 
wheat.” 


"That  is  the  new  grain  elevator  that 
Uncle  Fred  is  building  at  the  Millbank 
flour  mill,”  said  Tom. 

"Why  do  they  call  the  place  to  keep 
grain  an  elevator?”  asked  Susan. 
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"The  grain  is  put  into  the  building,” 
said  Mr.  Wing.  "Then  buckets  take  it 
to  the  top  and  pour  it  into  big  bins. 
The  buckets  go  up  and  down  like  an 
elevator.  So  we  call  the  building  a 
grain  elevator. 


"If  the  wheat  is  good  this  year,  farm¬ 
ers  will  raise  more  than  enough  to  make 
bread  and  cereals  and  cakes  for  our 
people.  Then  we  can  sell  some  of  the 
wheat  to  people  across  the  ocean. 

"Some  countries  cannot  raise  enough 
grain  for  all  their  people.  They  have  to 
buy  grain  from  other  countries  which 
have  more  than  they  need.  The  grain  is 
carried  in  big  grain  ships.” 


How  the  grain 
elevator  works 
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A  Visit  to  a  Flour  Mill 


Mr.  Wing  took  the  children  to  visit  an 
old  stone  mill  near  Millbank.  It  was 
beside  a  stream  with  a  waterfall.  The 
water  from  this  stream  turned  the  wheel 
to  grind  the  grain  into  flour.  The  mill 
was  run  by  water  power.  Long  ago  farm¬ 
ers  brought  their  grain  to  this  old  mill. 
The  miller  would  grind  it  into  flour. 
Then  the  farmer  would  take  the  flour 
home.  The  farmer’s  wife  would  make 
bread  from  the  flour.  The  farmer  did 
not  sell  his  grain  for  money  in  those 
days.  He  used  it  to  feed  his  family  or  to 
trade  for  things  he  needed. 


Uncle  Fred  took  the  children  to  visit 
the  flour  mill  where  the  new  grain  ele¬ 
vator  was  being  built.  Mr.  Gray,  who 
ran  the  mill,  showed  them  how  flour  is 
made. 

"A  railroad  car  has  just  brought 
wheat  to  the  mill.  The  wheat  is  being 
poured  from  the  car  into  the  grain 
elevator,”  said  Mr.  Gray. 

The  children  followed  him  to  the  ele¬ 
vator.  They  watched  the  grain  pouring 
out  of  the  railroad  car  and  into  the 
elevator. 

"Smell  the  wheat!”  cried  Rusty. 


"The  car  is  standing  on  end,”  said 
Tom  in  surprise. 

Mr.  Gray  laughed.  "A  machine 
tipped  the  car  up  so  that  the  grain  would 
run  out.” 

Not  many  people  were  at  work  in  the 
big  mill.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  by 
machines. 

Mr.  Gray  showed  the  children  how 
the  machines  grind  the  clean  wheat  into 
flour.  "They  grind  it  again  and  again. 


It  gets  fine  and  white  and  soft.  Then 
it  is  poured  into  bins,”  he  said. 

"Aunt  Mary  makes  pancakes  with 
white  flour.  She  buys  dark  flour  and 
makes  bread  with  it,”  said  Tom. 

Mr.  Gray  said,  "To  grind  the  dark 
flour,  we  use  all  the  wheat  seed.  To 
grind  the  fine  white  flour,  only  part  of 
the  seed  is  used.  We  bake  bread  here  at 
the  mill.  We  want  to  see  what  kind  of 
bread  our  flour  will  make.” 


Paper  Bags  and  Cloth  Bags  for  Flour 


The  children  watched  the  flour  run 
from  the  bins  into  heavy  bags.  The  cloth 
bags  were  very  large.  They  moved  along 
to  machines  which  fastened  up  their 
tops.  These  big  bags  of  flour  would  go 
to  bakeries.  There  bakers  would  make 
the  flour  into  bread  to  sell.  Some  of  the 
bags  would  go  to  bakeries  where  crack¬ 
ers  are  made. 

The  small  paper  bags  full  of  flour 
would  go  to  stores.  Some  would  go  by 
truck  to  Mr.  Hill’s  grocery  store  in 
Westport. 

"We  buy  bread  that  is  made  in  a  big 
bakery,”  said  Susan.  "Last  week  we 
had  soybean  bread  made  from  soybean 
flour.” 

"Sometimes  we  get  the  kind  that  is  a 
yard  long,”  said  Rusty. 


Mr.  Gray  said,  "Once  I  visited  a 
country  where  bread  was  made  flat  and 
round.  The  people  used  it  for  dishes 
They  put  the  food  for  dinner  on  those 
bread  dishes.  Then  they  ate  both  the 
dinner  and  the  dishes.” 
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Grain  for  Breakfast  Foods 


The  Blake  family  were  at  breakfast 
the  morning  after  the  visit  to  Millbank. 

Rusty  put  milk  over  the  cereal  in  his 
dish  and  waited.  It  did  not  pop  or  crack. 
He  looked  at  the  dish  of  cereal  on  the 
table  in  front  of  Susan.  All  was  quiet 
there. 

"Tom  eats  cereal  that  makes  a  pop¬ 
ping  noise,55  he  said. 

"I  should  not  like  that,”  said  Mr. 
Blake.  "I  like  a  quiet  breakfast.55 
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Mrs.  Blake  said,  "This  is  hot  cereal. 
I  cooked  it  for  our  breakfast.  You  must 
eat  it  while  it  is  warm.  Tom  was  talking 
about  the  kind  that  comes  in  a  box  ready 
to  eat.  It  does  not  have  to  be  cooked.” 

"What  is  cereal  made  from?”  asked 
Susan. 

"Cereals  are  made  from  different 
kinds  of  grain,  just  as  flour  is,”  said  Mr. 
Blake.  "Cereal  factories  buy  grain  and 
make  it  into  breakfast  food.” 


"This  hot  cereal  is  made  from  corn 
that  grew  in  fields,”  said  Mrs.  Blake. 
"Last  week  you  ate  hot  cereal  that  was 
made  from  wheat.  Next  week  I  may  buy 
another  kind  at  the  store.  Perhaps  I 
shall  buy  the  kind  that  you  eat  cold.” 


"Get  the  kind  that  is  puffed  up  in 
little  balls,”  said  Susan. 

"Get  the  kind  that  cracks  or  pops,” 
said  Rusty. 

"I  like  a  quiet  breakfast,”  said  Mr. 
Blake. 


The  Miller  of  Arden 


After  the  original 
by  Nancy  Byrd  Turner 


1.  A  queer  dust  -  y  man 

2.  His  wife  was  a  trim 


English  Folk  Song 


was  the  Mill  -  er  of  Ar  -  den 
lit  -  tie,  neat  lit  -  tie  spin  -  ner; 


From  top  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

She  saved  all  her  pence  and  she  bought  her  a  broom; 


And  he  made  meal-y  tracks  in  the  kitch-en  and  gar  -  den, 

So  that  when  he  came  home  ev  -  ’ry  day  for  his  din  -  ner, 


And  left  a  white  trail  on  the  road  and  the  street. 
She  chased  and  she  dust  -  ed  him  all  round  the  room. 
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4.  A  Trip  to  a  Truck  Farm 


One  Saturday  morning  Rusty  was 
very  busy.  He  had  so  many  things  to 
buy  for  neighbors  that  he  had  two  bas¬ 
kets,  one  in  each  hand.  He  had  just 
come  out  of  the  post  office,  where  he  had 
bought  stamps  at  the  stamp  window. 

He  was  thinking  that  soon  he  would 
have  made  enough  money  to  buy  a  bi¬ 
cycle.  Then  he  could  go  from  store  to 
store  in  a  hurry. 

As  he  came  down  the  steps  of  the 
post  office,  Tom  and  his  Uncle  Fred 
came  out  of  the  town  hall  next  door. 
They  had  been  to  see  the  mayor. 

Uncle  Fred  said,  "I  have  to  go  out  in 
the  country  this  afternoon.  Tom  is  going 
with  me.  Should  you  and  Susan  like  to 
go  along?” 
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Rusty  said  that  his  work  would  be 
done  by  then  and  that  he  would  like 
very  much  to  go.  He  would  tell  Susan 
about  the  trip  as  soon  as  he  reached 
home. 

That  afternoon  Uncle  Fred  took  the 
three  children  out  into  the  country. 
They  stopped  at  a  big  truck  farm.  The 
name  of  the  farmer  was  Mr.  King.  They 
found  him  out  in  a  field.  He  was  busy 
planting  seeds. 

His  machine  was  called  a  seed  drill. 
It  could  do  many  things  at  once.  It  could 
plow  up  a  furrow,  drop  the  seeds  in  the 
furrow,  and  cover  them.  On  the  way 
across  the  field  the  seed  drill  would  make 
a  line  to  show  where  the  next  furrow 
should  be  plowed  and  planted  with  seed. 


Mr.  King  asked  another  man  to  run 
his  seed  drill.  Then  he  showed  the  chil¬ 
dren  his  farm.  He  told  them  about  the 
beans  he  raised  in  his  fields. 

"We  are  planting  beans  today,”  he 
said.  "They  grow  fast,  and  the  first  ones 
will  be  ready  to  pick  in  about  two 
months.  I  shall  plant  more  seeds  every 
two  or  three  weeks.  In  that  way  I  shall 
have  beans  growing  in  my  fields  all 
through  the  summer.” 

"Are  these  the  kind  of  beans  that 
mother  bakes?”  asked  Susan. 

"No,”  said  Mr.  King.  "I  raise  string 
beans  on  my  farm.” 

"In  our  garden  at  home  Father  puts 
up  little  poles  because  his  string  beans 
grow  so  tall,”  said  Rusty. 

"Like  the  beanstalk  in  the  story  about 
Jack  and  the  giant?”  asked  Tom. 


"Jack  could  not  find  even  one  bean¬ 
stalk  to  climb  on  this  farm,”  said  Mr. 
King.  "My  beanstalks  do  not  grow  tall. 
They  grow  bushy  and  low.” 

"You  have  many  people  at  work  on 
your  farm,”  said  Uncle  Fred. 

"You  should  see  the  farm  when  the 
beans  are  ready  to  pick.  I  have  even 
more  men  in  the  fields  at  that  time,” 
said  Mr.  King. 

"Do  the  men  pick  the  beans  by 
hand?”  asked  Tom. 

"Yes,”  said  Mr.  King.  "They  go  into 
the  fields  with  big  round  baskets.  When 
their  baskets  will  not  hold  any  more, 
they  take  them  to  a  wagon.  The  wagon 
takes  the  beans  to  a  shed.” 
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How  the  Beans  Go  to  Market 


Mr.  King  went  on  with  the  story. 
"In  the  packing  shed  the  beans  are 
packed  in  big  boxes.  The  name  of  my 
farm  is  on  those  boxes.  Trucks  take  the 
boxes  of  beans  to  markets  in  towns  both 
far  and  near.  Some  go  to  the  big  market 
in  Westport. 

"A  wholesale  house  at  the  market 
sells  the  beans  for  me  and  gives  me  the 
money.  The  men  who  run  the  whole¬ 
sale  house  get  some  of  the  money  for 
selling  the  beans.  Grocery  stores  in 
Westport  buy  the  beans  from  the  whole¬ 
sale  house  and  sell  them  to  the  people 
of  Westport. 

"Many  people  like  my  beans  so  well 
that  they  ask  for  them  by  name.” 


"I  have  heard  Mother  ask  for  the 
King  Farm  beans  at  the  grocery  store,” 
said  Susan. 

Mr.  King  said,  "See  the  men  at  work 
in  the  fields  across  the  road?  They  are 
planting  beans,  too.  But  those  beans  are 
for  a  big  canning  factory.  It  bought 
them  all  even  before  they  were  planted. 

"At  the  canning  factory  the  beans  will 
be  packed  into  cans  so  that  they  will 
keep  for  a  long  time.  The  grocery  stores 
will  buy  the  cans  of  string  beans  to  sell.” 

"Do  you  sell  any  of  your  beans  to  a 
frozen  foods  factory?”  asked  Uncle  Fred. 

"No,”  said  Mr.  King.  "But  many 
farmers  do.  At  the  frozen  foods  factory 
the  beans  are  packed  in  boxes  and 
frozen.  The  frozen  beans  have  to  go  to 
the  stores  in  ice-cold  cars  or  trucks.” 


"Mr.  Hill  keeps  his  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  an  ice-cold  place,”  said 
Rusty. 

"In  a  refrigerator,”  said  Tom,  pleased 
that  he  knew  the  word. 

"My  mother  likes  to  buy  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  when  she  can  get  them,”  said 
Susan. 

"She  buys  canned  vegetables  and 
fruits  too,”  said  Rusty. 

"Aunt  Mary  thinks  frozen  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  just  as  good  as  fresh  ones,” 
said  Tom.  "Sometimes  we  have  dried 
fruits  too.” 


After  the  children  had  seen  the  big 
truck  farm,  Uncle  Fred  talked  with  Mr. 
King  about  the  price  of  farms  around 
there.  Then  Uncle  Fred  said  that  it  was 
time  to  start  home.  He  and  Mr.  King 
walked  slowly  to  the  car.  The  children 
ran  ahead. 

Rusty  asked,  "Is  your  uncle  going  to 
buy  a  farm  around  here?” 

Tom  said,  "You  will  have  to  wait  and 
see.  It  is  all  a  great  secret.” 
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Farms  Are  Fun  to  Visit 


You  may  want  to  make  plans  to  visit 
a  farm  near  your  town.  So  find  out  what 
is  raised  on  the  different  farms.  Choose 
the  one  that  you  would  like  to  visit.  Then 
write  a  letter  to  the  farmer  asking  him 
when  you  may  come. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  you  may 
want  to  do  before  you  visit  the  farm: 

1.  Ask  your  family  if  you  may  go. 

2.  Plan  how  you  will  make  the  trip. 

More  about 

1.  Collect  pictures  of  farm  tools  and 
machines  used  on  farms  today.  Put  them 
on  your  bulletin  board. 

2.  Collect  pictures  of  farm  tools  and 
machines  used  on  farms  a  long  time  ago. 


3.  Make  a  list  of  questions  to  ask 
about  the  farm.  Find  out  these  things: 

a.  What  kinds  of  work  must  be  done 
on  the  farm? 

b.  What  kinds  of  machines  are  used 
on  the  farm? 

c.  To  what  markets  are  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  sent? 

d.  How  are  they  shipped  to  market? 

e.  How  many  men  work  on  the  farm? 

Farm  Tools 

3.  Ask  your  teacher  to  help  you  to 
compare  the  old  and  the  new  farm  tools. 
Which  will  do  the  work  faster?  With 
which  tools  can  a  farmer  plant  more 
seed? 


TRUCKS 


5.  From  the  Cattle  Ranch  to  Market 


At  one  place  on  the  way  home  from 
the  truck  farm,  Uncle  Fred  had  to  drive 
across  a  railroad  track.  When  he  reached 
that  place,  a  long  train  was  puffing  down 
the  track.  Uncle  Fred  stopped  the  car 
and  waited  for  it  to  go  by. 

The  children  waved  to  the  men  in  the 
engine,  and  the  men  waved  back.  The 
caboose  was  far  down  the  track.  Tom 
began  to  count  the  cars.  Rusty  looked 
at  the  words  on  them. 

'  'R-e-f-r-i-g-e-r-a-t-o-r!  Refrigera¬ 
tor,”  he  said. 

Uncle  Fred  said,  "Those  refrigerator 
cars  have  some  fresh  food  in  them.  Can 
you  find  a  word  on  the  cars  that  tells  you 
what  kind  of  food  is  in  them?” 

"There  it  is,”  said  Tom  as  another  car 
went  past.  "The  word  is  meat” 


"Yes,”  said  Uncle  Fred.  "These  re¬ 
frigerator  cars  have  meat  in  them.  The 
train  comes  from  a  packing  house  in  a 
big  city.  It  will  stop  at  Westport.  Some 
of  the  meat  will  go  to  Mr.  Hill’s  grocery 
store.” 

"Where  does  the  packing  house  get 
the  meat?”  asked  Rusty. 

"Cattle  are  raised  for  meat  on  large 
ranches  and  on  some  farms,”  answered 
Uncle  Fred. 

The  children  waved  to  a  man  in  the 
caboose  as  it  went  past.  Then  Uncle 
Fred  started  the  car  again.  He  could  see 
far  up  and  down  the  track.  No  train 
was  coming. 

As  they  rode  along,  they  could  see 
something  moving  down  the  road  ahead 
of  them. 
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Uncle  Fred  called  to  the  farmer,  "We 
will  wait  until  you  get  your  cows  in  the 
barn.  Just  take  your  time.” 

To  the  children  he  said,  "It  is  hard  to 
drive  a  herd  of  cattle  from  place  to  place. 
I  know  because  I  visited  a  big  cattle 
ranch  in  the  West  one  summer.  I  was 
there  for  the  summer  round-up.” 

"What  happens  at  a  round-up?” 
asked  Rusty. 
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"It  is  a  herd  of  cows,”  cried  Tom. 

"So  it  is,”  said  Uncle  Fred. 

He  stopped  the  car  when  he  came  up 
behind  the  cows.  The  farmer  and  his 
helper  tried  to  make  a  path  for  the  car 
by  driving  the  cows  off  the  road. 

When  there  was  an  opening,  Uncle 
Fred  started  through.  Then  a  cow  ran 
in  front  of  the  car.  Uncle  Fred  blew  the 
horn  softly.  The  cow  ran  ahead  of  the 
car  but  did  not  leave  the  road.  Again 
he  blew  the  horn.  This  time  the  cow 
turned  around  and  stopped.  Uncle  Fred 
stopped.  The  two  faced  each  other. 


How  the  Cowboys  Round  Up  the  Cattle 


Uncle  Fred  answered,  "At  round-up 
time  the  cattle  are  brought  to  one  place 
on  the  ranch.  The  cowboys  ride  to  that 
place.  Their  cars  have  trailers.  Their 
horses  ride  in  the  trailers  behind  the 
cars.  When  they  reach  the  range  where 
the  round-up  is  held,  they  go  to  work. 

"The  cattle  have  wandered  far  and 
wide  on  the  range.  They  must  all  be 
brought  together. 

"The  cowboys  ride  their  horses. 


They  round  up  the  animals.  Cattle  run 
this  way  and  that.  One  or  two  walk  along 
quietly.  Some  turn  and  try  to  get  away. 

"At  last  the  cattle  are  all  together  in 
one  place  on  the  range.  This  is  called 
the  round-up  ground.  There  is  fresh 
water  for  them  to  drink.  There  is  green 
grass  for  them  to  eat.  They  are  tired 
and  hungry.  So  are  the  cowboys  who 
had  to  ride  hard  and  fast  to  round 
them  up.” 
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How  the  Cattle  Go  to  Market 


Uncle  Fred  went  on  with  the  story. 
"The  cattle  from  some  ranches  go  to 
farms  where  corn  is  raised.  There  the 
animals  eat  the  corn  and  grow  fat.  When 
they  are  ready  for  market,  men  from 
packing  houses  look  them  over  and  buy 
them. 

"Some  cattle  go  straight  from  the 
ranch  to  market.  They  must  have  good 
care  on  their  way  to  market.  They  must 
have  food  and  water.  Each  cattle  car 
can  hold  only  a  few  animals. 

"The  cattle  cars  are  joined  together 
into  a  long  train.  It  takes  the  cattle  to 
the  packing  houses  in  a  large  city.  The 
packing  houses  are  buildings  where 
meat  is  made  ready  for  market.  The 
work  must  be  done  with  great  care,  so 
that  the  meat  will  be  clean  and  good  to 
eat.  When  it  is  ready  for  market,  it  is 
stamped  to  show  that  it  is  good  meat. 


"The  meat  is  stored  in  a  room  that  is 
very  cold.  It  stays  there  until  it  is  sent 
to  stores  and  markets.” 

"We  saw  the  refrigerator  cars  taking 
some  of  the  meat  from  the  packing 
houses  to  market,”  said  Rusty. 


"When  it  gets  to  the  grocery  stores 
and  meat  markets,  it  has  to  be  put  into 
refrigerators,”  said  Susan.  "Mac  has  a 
big  refrigerator  for  meat  in  Mr.  Hill’s 
grocery  store.” 

Tom  said,  "Aunt  Mary  keeps  the 
meat  she  buys  in  the  coldest  part  of  our 
refrigerator.  She  says  that  fresh  meat 
must  never  be  left  in  a  warm  place  for  a 
long  time.” 


Uncle  Fred  said,  "Not  all  meat  is  fresh 
meat.  Some  meat  is  smoked,  and  some 
is  dried.  Some  is  canned,  and  some  is 
frozen. 

"The  fats  are  used  to  make  different 
kinds  of  soap.  The  hides  are  used  to 
make  leather. 

"Some  of  the  hides  come  to  the  shoe 
factory  in  Westport.  The  leather  is  used 
to  make  shoes.” 


More  about  Soap 


Some  kinds  of  soap  are  made  from 
used  fats.  Perhaps  your  mother  saves 
the  fat  after  she  has  cooked  meat  for 
dinner.  Perhaps  she  takes  this  used  fat 
to  the  meat  market. 


Ask  your  mother  if  you  may  help  her 
by  taking  the  can  of  used  fat  to  the  meat 
market.  Then  ask  the  man  at  the  meat 
market  where  he  sends  the  used  fats 
which  are  turned  in. 


More  about  Leather 


Leather  is  made  from  hides.  Find  out 
if  there  is  a  factory  in  your  community 
which  makes  shoes  or  other  leather 
goods. 


Have  an  exhibit  of  different  kinds  of 
leather  goods.  Perhaps  you  can  show 
something  made  of  cow  hide  or  calf  skin, 
pig  skin,  or  some  other  kind. 
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6.  Fruit  for  Our  Town 


Rusty  was  mailing  a  package  at  the 
post  office  for  Mrs.  Walker.  He  stood  in 
line  and  waited  his  turn. 

Behind  him  were  two  men  with  pack¬ 
ages  to  mail.  They  were  talking  about 
the  weather. 

One  said,  "March  came  in  like  a  lion 
and  went  out  like  a  lamb.  We  had  real 
summer  weather  at  the  end  of  March.” 

"We  should  have  had  this  cold 
weather  in  March.  The  weatherman 
tells  me  that  a  heavy  frost  is  coming 
tonight,”  said  the  other  man.  "And  my 
peach  trees  are  all  in  blossom.  I  must 
light  smudge  pots  tonight  so  that  the 
smoke  from  the  fires  in  them  will  keep 
the  frost  from  the  blossoms.” 


As  Rusty  came  out  of  the  post  office, 
he  was  putting  some  stamps  into  his 
pocket.  He  had  bought  the  stamps  for 
his  father’s  store.  Then  he  fastened  up 
his  coat  and  hurried  down  the  steps. 

A  car  with  a  little  trailer  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  post  office.  Mr.  Holly 
was  talking  with  the  driver. 

He  was  saying,  "Such  weather!  We 
had  summer  in  March.  Now  when  we 
should  have  warm  spring  days,  it  is  win¬ 
ter  time  again.” 

The  man  in  the  car  said,  "I  am  wait¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  Fox.  He  is  in  the  post  office 
mailing  a  package  and  buying  stamps. 
I  am  going  out  to  his  fruit  farm  to  help 
him  light  the  fires  in  the  smudge  pots 
tonight.” 


"The  Fox  orchards  are  big.  Will  the 
smudge  fires  keep  the  frost  from  all 
those  trees?”  asked  Mr.  Holly. 

"We  shall  work  fast,  and  the  smudge 
fires  will  save  the  fruit,”  said  the  man. 
"The  fruit  trees  are  in  blossom  early 
this  year.  That  warm  weather  in  March 
hurried  them  along.” 

Mr.  Fox  came  out  of  the  post  office. 


He  was  the  man  who  had  been  standing 
in  line  behind  Rusty.  He  said  to  Mr. 
Holly,  "If  you  see  anyone  looking  for 
work,  ask  him  to  come  out  to  my  or¬ 
chards.  I  shall  need  all  the  help  that  I 
can  get  to  keep  the  frost  from  nipping 
the  blossoms  on  my  peach  trees.  I  shall 
light  the  fires  in  the  smudge  pots  early 
and  keep  them  burning  all  night.” 


Rusty  Wants  to  Help  to  Save  the  Fruit 


Rusty  walked  down  the  street  with 
Mr.  Holly.  He  asked,  "Could  Mr.  Fox 
use  some  boys?  I  think  I  could  get  The 
Town  Club  to  help  him  in  the  orchards.” 

Mr.  Holly  said,  "Someone  would  have 
to  drive  you  out  to  the  orchards  and 
bring  you  back.  They  are  too  far  from 
town  for  you  to  walk. 

"If  it  were  fruit-picking  time,  there 
would  be  many  workers  around  here. 
The  pickers  go  from  place  to  place  to 
pick  the  fruit  in  the  big  orchards.” 

"I  have  seen  them  going  through 
Westport,”  said  Rusty.  "They  carry 
their  things  in  trailers.  Father  says  that 
they  live  in  the  trailers  or  in  tents  while 
they  are  working  in  the  orchards.” 

Rusty  stopped  at  his  father’s  store  to 
leave  the  stamps.  He  told  about  the 
blossoms  on  the  peach  trees  and  the 
heavy  frost  that  would  nip  them. 


Mr.  Blake  said,  "Those  are  big  or¬ 
chards.  The  peaches  are  sent  to  all  parts 
of  our  country.  Something  should  be 
done  to  save  that  fruit.” 
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"Do  you  think  that  The  Town  Club 
could  help?”  asked  Rusty. 

"I  don’t  know,”  said  Mr.  Blake. 
"Getting  smudge  pots  ready  may  be  a 
man’s  work.  But  I’ll  call  up  Fred  and 
talk  with  him  about  it.” 

Mr.  Blake  called  Tom’s  Uncle  Fred 
on  the  telephone.  They  talked  together 


for  a  while.  Rusty  helped  Mr.  Jones  to 
dress  the  show  window  with  new  spring 
coats  and  suits. 

Mr.  Jones  said,  "I  rode  out  into  the 
country  the  other  day.  The  blossoms  on 
the  peach  trees  in  the  Fox  orchards  were 
beautiful.  It  was  like  driving  through 
fairyland.” 


Lighting  the  Fires  in  the  Smudge  Pots 


Mr.  Blake  and  Uncle  Fred  rode  out  to 
the  big  orchards  after  supper.  Tom  and 
Rusty  went  with  them. 

Farmers  and  other  workers  from  far 
and  near  were  at  work  in  the  orchards. 
They  were  getting  the  smudge  pots  ready 
to  light. 

Mr.  Fox  thanked  them  for  coming. 
He  said  that  he  had  enough  workers  to 
fill  the  pots  and  keep  the  fires  burning 
through  the  night.  He  asked  them  to 
stay  and  look  around. 


Tom  and  Rusty  had  never  visited  the 
big  fruit  farm.  They  looked  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  sheds. 

Uncle  Fred  said,  "When  the  peaches 
are  ripe,  pickers  go  out  into  the  or¬ 
chards  with  big  bags.  They  climb  lad¬ 
ders  to  reach  the  peaches  that  are  high 
on  the  trees.  When  a  bag  is  full,  the 
peaches  are  emptied  into  a  wagon.  It 


takes  them  to  the  packing  sheds.  The 
pickers  must  handle  the  fruit  carefully. 

"In  the  packing  sheds  the  fruit  is 
looked  over  and  packed  in  boxes  to  be 
sent  to  market.” 

"Let’s  go  out  and  watch  the  men  light 
the  smudge  fires,”  said  Mr.  Blake. 

Men  were  lighting  the  fires  in  the 
smudge  pots  in  the  orchards.  The 
smudge  made  a  smoky  fire.  The  blos¬ 
soms  on  the  trees  in  the  orchards  were 
soon  wrapped  in  a  blanket  of  smoke. 
The  fires  made  the  air  around  the  trees 
a  little  warmer.  The  smudge  fires  would 
keep  the  frost  from  nipping  the  blossoms. 

It  was  dark  now.  The  light  from  the 
fires  made  the  workers  look  like  shad¬ 
ows  in  the  orchards.  Mr.  Blake  and 
Uncle  Fred  helped  to  keep  the  smudge 
pots  full.  They  told  Tom  and  Rusty  to 
stay  near  them,  not  to  go  off  into  the 
orchards  alone. 


Rusty  said,  "Smell  that  smoke.”  And 
he  sniffed  the  air. 

Tom  said,  "I  don’t  like  the  smell  of 
the  smudge.” 

At  last  Mr.  Blake  said,  "We  must  be 
getting  home.  There  are  enough  work¬ 
ers  to  keep  the  fires  burning  and  the 
frost  away  from  the  blossoms  on  the 
trees.  And  it  is  time  that  boys  were  in 
bed  and  asleep.” 

On  the  way  home  Uncle  Fred  said, 
"The  price  of  peaches  will  be  higher  this 
year.  Smudging  costs  money.” 

Mr.  Blake  said,  "It  is  a  good  thing 
that  Mr.  Fox  does  not  have  to  use  his 
smudge  pots  every  year.” 

Uncle  Fred  said,  "Mr.  Fox  and  his 
helpers  will  be  very  busy  about  three 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning.  From  three 
to  five  is  the  time  that  the  frost  is  most 
likely  to  nip  the  blossoms.” 
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"That  is  the  time  smudge  fires  are 
needed  most,  isn’t  it?”  asked  Mr.  Blake. 

"Yes,”  said  Uncle  Fred.  "But  this 
spring  is  not  like  springtime  in  other 
years.  We  had  that  very  warm  weather 
at  the  end  of  March.  Now  we  have  cold 
weather  just  when  the  fruit  trees  are  in 
blossom.  There  will  not  be  much  fruit 
this  year  if  the  cold  weather  stays.  The 
blossoms  on  many  fruit  trees  will  be 
nipped  by  the  heavy  frost.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  have  smudge  pots  or  the  help 
to  keep  smudge  fires  burning.” 

When  they  reached  home,  Rusty  ran 
into  the  house.  He  wanted  to  tell  Susan 
and  his  mother  about  the  smudge  fires. 

Mrs.  Blake  took  one  look  at  the  black 
smudge  on  his  hands  and  face.  She  sent 
him  upstairs  to  take  a  bath. 


Rusty  moved  about  his  room  very 
quietly  as  he  put  on  his  red  bathrobe. 
He  didn’t  want  to  make  any  noise,  for 
Susan  was  asleep  in  the  next  room. 
Then  he  hurried  down  the  hall  to  the 
bathroom. 

As  he  rubbed  on  the  soap  and  rubbed 
off  the  dirt,  he  thought  about  the  or¬ 
chards.  It  had  been  exciting  out  there. 
The  smoke  from  the  smudge  pots 
wrapped  the  trees  in  a  great  blanket. 
The  frost  would  not  nip  the  peach  blos¬ 
soms,  because  so  many  people  were 
helping  to  keep  the  smudge  fires  burn¬ 
ing.  The  radio  and  the  newspaper  had 
been  a  great  help,  too.  They  had  told 
Mr.  Fox  that  the  heavy  frost  was  coming. 

These  were  the  things  that  Rusty  was 
thinking  about  as  he  took  his  bath  and 
cleaned  his  teeth  and  went  to  bed  that 
night. 


New  Words  Are  Fun  to  Use 


orchard  smudge 

If  you  can  put  the  right  words  in  the 
right  places,  you  will  know  how  to  use 
the  new  words.  Write  four  numbers  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  and  after  each  write  the 
correct  word  to  use  in  the  sentence. 

1.  fires  help  to  keep  the  frost 

away  from  fruit  trees. 


frost  blossoms 

2.  From  three  to  five  o’clock  in  the 

morning  is  the  time  that  frost  is  most 
likely  to  nip  the  on  fruit  trees. 

3.  A  place  where  many  fruit  trees 
grow  is  called  an 

4.  A  heavy  will  nip  the  blos¬ 

soms  on  the  fruit  trees. 


New  Facts  Are  Fun  to  Learn 


1.  Are  there  any  orchards  in  your 
community?  If  so,  can  you  find  out  what 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  grow  in  them?  At 
what  time  of  the  year  are  these  fruit 
trees  in  bloom?  When  is  the  fruit  ready 
to  pick? 

2.  How  is  the  fruit  from  these  or¬ 
chards  used? 

a.  Is  it  shipped  as  fresh  fruit  to 
market? 

h.  Is  it  dried  and  put  on  sale  in  pack¬ 
ages  as  dried  fruit? 

c.  Is  it  sent  to  canning  factories  or 
frozen  foods  factories? 


3.  Have  a  class  exhibit  of  the  fruit 
from  orchards  in  your  community.  Show 
samples  of  fresh,  canned,  frozen,  and 
dried  fruits.  Ask  another  class  to  visit 
your  exhibit.  You  may  want  to  explain 
how  fruit  trees  are  protected  from  heavy 
frost  when  they  are  in  bloom. 

4.  Everyone  worked  together  to  help 
to  save  the  fruit  in  Mr.  Fox’s  orchards. 
Find  out  if  the  people  in  your  community 
ever  work  together  to  help  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Talk  about  ways  in  which  you  can 
work  together  to  help  your  school. 
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Books  to  Read 


Aldredge  and  McKee.  Wags  and  Woofie. 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1928.  Funny 
stories  about  two  lively  pups  and  their 
friends  in  the  barn  yard. 

*Alessios,  Alison  B.  Round  the  Mul¬ 
berry  Hill.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1939.  The  story  of  a  farm. 

Craig  and  Daniel.  Science  Through  the 
Year.  Ginn  and  Company,  1946.  Stories 
about  animals  on  the  farm,  the  weather,  the 
seasons,  air,  water,  etc. 

*Gates,  Doris.  Blue  Willow.  The  Viking 
Press,  1940.  The  story  of  a  family  who 
traveled  from  place  to  place  as  the  fruit 
ripened  in  the  orchards,  to  help  harvest 
the  crops. 

Hudspeth,  Charles  E.  Oregon  Chief. 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1927.  The  story 
of  a  boy  and  his  pony  on  a  Western  cattle 
ranch. 

James,  Will.  My  First  Horse,  Cowboy 
in  the  Making,  and  Uncle  Bill:  The  Tale  of 
Two  Kids  and  a  Cowboy.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  1940,  1937,  and  1932  re¬ 
spectively.  The  author  is  a  cowboy  artist. 


Orton,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Little  Lost  Pigs. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1925.  The  story  of  pigs  that  run  away 
and  are  found  by  Sport,  the  farm  dog. 

^Petersham,  Maud  and  Miska.  The 
Story  Book  of  Foods  from  the  Fields.  The 
John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia, 
1936. 

Thomas,  Eleanor.  Mr.  Pearly  of  Pepper 
Pot  Lane.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York,  1939.  The  story  of  a  London  peddler 
and  his  donkey. 

Tousey,  Sanford.  Cowboy  Tommy’s 
Roundup.  Doubleday  and  Company,  New 
York,  1934.  The  story  of  Tommy’s  adven¬ 
tures  on  a  ranch. 

Tudor,  Tasha.  The  County  Fair.  The 
Oxford  Press,  New  York,  1941.  The  story  of 
Alexander  the  Gander  that  won  a  blue  rib¬ 
bon  at  the  fair. 

Van  Doren,  Margaret.  Thomas  Retires. 
The  Viking  Press,  New  York,  1939.  Thomas 
was  a  milk  horse  and  he  loved  his  milk 
route  so  much  that  he  did  not  want  to  retire 
after  twenty  years  of  service. 
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Unit  Five 


Working  in  Our  Town 
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Spring  had  come  to  Westport. 

The  children  in  The  Town  Club  were 
building  a  little  house  in  Tom’s  back 
yard.  Mr.  Bangs  was  helping  them.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  playground.  It  was 
run  by  Westport  for  children  who  did 
not  have  a  safe  place  in  which  to  play. 


Every  afternoon  on  his  way  home 
from  the  playground  Mr.  Bangs  stopped 
at  Tom’s  house.  Then  Uncle  Fred  would 
come  home  from  his  work.  He  would 
join  Mr.  Bangs  in  the  back  yard.  They 
would  talk  together  as  they  helped  to 
build  the  little  playhouse. 


Uncle  Fred  Talks  about  Work  in  Westport 


One  Monday  afternoon  they  talked 
about  their  work  and  other  people’s 
work.  Mr.  Bangs  was  sitting  on  top  of 
the  playhouse.  He  had  a  hammer  in  his 
hand  and  a  few  nails  in  a  box  beside  him. 
He  was  helping  Tom  to  put  the  roof  on. 
Uncle  Fred  was  working  on  the  door. 
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"I  wish  we  could  have  a  real  glass 
window,”  said  Susan. 

Uncle  Fred  said,  "The  first  house  in 
Westport  didn’t  have  even  one  glass 
window.  It  was  made  of  logs  and  had 
windows  and  doors  like  these  in  your 
playhouse. 
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"Mr.  Bush’s  family  was  the  first  to 
come  here  to  live.  That  was  a  long  time 
ago.  Abel  Bush  rode  on  horseback  for 
miles  through  the  forest.  He  was  look¬ 
ing  for  a  good  place  to  build  a  house  and 
to  start  a  farm.  He  picked  out  this  place. 
He  cut  trees  and  made  his  house  of  logs. 

"He  did  not  need  an  architect  to  draw 
the  plans  or  a  contractor  to  get  lumber 
and  workmen.  He  did  not  need  many 
different  men  to  work  on  his  new  house. 
There  were  no  pipes  for  water  and  no 
wires  for  electricity  to  be  put  in  the 
house. 

"At  last  the  house  was  finished.  Then 
Abel  went  back  to  his  old  home  to  get 
his  family.  They  traveled  to  their  new 
home  on  horseback.  They  made  a  path 
through  the  forest. 

"Soon  a  few  more  families  came  here 
to  live.  They  came  in  groups.  Some 
came  on  foot  and  some  in  wagons.  They 
knew  how  to  do  different  kinds  of  work. 


They  worked  for  one  another.  The 
farmer  raised  food  to  sell.  The  store¬ 
keeper  opened  a  store.  The  miller  ran  a 
mill  where  he  made  flour.  One  man 
made  wagons.  Another  made  shoes.  The 
women  made  clothes  for  their  families 
and  blankets  for  their  beds.  They  made 
their  own  soap.  They  made  candles  to 
light  their  houses  at  night. 

"As  more  and  more  people  came  to 
live  here,  the  place  grew  into  a  little 
town.  A  school  was  built.  Then  there 
was  work  for  a  teacher.  A  doctor  came 
here  to  live.  He  worked  to  keep  the 
people  well.” 

The  children  had  been  listening  to 
Uncle  Fred.  Only  the  tap,  tap  of  a  ham¬ 
mer  on  a  nail  broke  the  quiet.  Then  the 
rattle  of  a  truck  was  heard  down  the 
street. 

"A  big  truck  has  turned  into  your 
driveway,  Rusty,”  called  Tom  from  his 
perch  on  top  of  the  playhouse. 


You  Pick  Up  Your  phone 
Wo  PictUlp  tfeur  Skipmcoi 


Ratewav  Express  Agency 


Two  Black  Lambs  Come  to  Town 


Susan  and  Rusty  stopped  working  on 
the  playhouse.  They  ran  home  to  see 
what  was  happening. 

"It  is  the  express  company  truck,” 
said  Rusty. 

The  expressman  said,  "I  have  two 
black  lambs  for  Rusty  and  Susan  Blake.” 

"I’m  Rusty  and  this  is  Susan,”  said 
Rusty.  "And  the  lambs  must  be  from 
Grandfather’s  farm  at  Notting  Hill.” 

"They  are  for  the  Baa-Baa  Black 
Sheep  Corner  of  the  zoo,”  said  Susan. 

"Where  shall  I  put  them?”  asked  the 
expressman,  getting  out  of  the  big  truck. 

"The  back  yard  is  fenced  in,”  said 
Rusty. 

"Just  the  place  for  the  lambs,”  said 
the  expressman.  "Shall  I  take  them  out 
of  the  crate  for  you?” 

"Yes,  please  do,”  said  Susan. 

She  and  Rusty  helped  the  express- 
man  to  open  the  crate.  Soon  the  two 
frisky  black  lambs  were  in  the  back 
yard. 


"Hear  the  little  bells  on  their  collars 
tinkle,”  said  Susan. 

"The  collars  are  red  leather.  They 
are  very  pretty,”  said  Rusty. 

"Here  is  a  letter  which  was  fastened 
to  the  crate,”  said  the  expressman. 

"Thank  you,”  said  Rusty. 

After  the  expressman  left,  Susan  and 
Rusty  opened  the  letter  and  read  it.  In 
the  letter  Grandfather  Blake  explained 
that  the  lambs  were  not  really  a  present. 
The  children  had  earned  them.  They 
were  to  pay  for  the  work  Susan  and 
Rusty  did  the  last  time  they  visited  the 
sheep  farm  at  Notting  Hill. 

"But  that  work  was  fun.  It  was  like 
play,”  said  Susan. 

"Yes,”  said  Rusty.  "It  was  fun.  But 
Grandfather  says  that  we  get  a  lamb 
apiece  for  helping  him.  He  is  paying  us 
by  barter,  not  with  money.” 


Rusty  and  Susan  Learn  to  Barter 


Rusty  read  aloud  from  his  grand¬ 
father’s  letter,  "A  long  time  ago  people 
did  not  have  the  kind  of  money  we  use 
today.  But  they  needed  food  and  clothes 
and  shoes  and  houses.  To  get  these 
things  they  had  to  work  just  as  we  do 
today. 

"One  man  had  a  mill  where  he  could 
grind  grain  into  flour.  But  he  did  not 
have  any  shoes  for  his  children.  Another 
man  made  good  shoes.  But  he  did  not 
have  any  bread  for  his  family.  So  he 
made  good  shoes  for  the  children  of  the 
man  with  the  flour  mill.  The  miller  paid 
the  shoemaker  for  the  shoes  by  grinding 
his  grain  into  flour.  Then  the  flour  could 
be  made  into  bread.  That  is  called 
barter. 

"I  needed  help  on  the  farm.  You 
needed  two  black  lambs  for  your  new 
zoo.  So  we  got  together.” 

Rusty  looked  up  from  the  letter  and 
said,  "I  think  that  barter  must  be  fun. 
I  shall  try  to  barter  with  Tom.” 


When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  came 
home,  Rusty  showed  them  the  letter 
and  the  two  black  lambs.  "May  we  keep 
them  in  the  back  yard  until  the  zoo  is 
ready?”  he  asked. 

"Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Blake. 

"Now  I  can  turn  one  summer  job 
over  to  the  lambs,”  laughed  Mr.  Blake. 

"What  is  that?”  asked  Susan. 

"They  can  eat  the  grass  in  the  yard. 
No  one  will  need  to  cut  it,”  said  Mr. 
Blake. 


Susan  Wants  a  Job 


That  night  at  supper  Susan  was  very 
quiet. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,”  said 
Mr.  Blake. 

Susan  laughed.  "I  was  wishing  that 


I  could  earn  some  money  for  the  zoo  this 
summer.  School  will  soon  be  out,  and 
our  school  work  will  be  over.  Rusty  has 
his  job  and  I  want  a  job,  too,  a  job  that 
I  am  paid  for  doing.” 
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"You  may  have  a  job  starting  after 
supper,”  said  Mrs.  Blake.  "How  should 
you  like  to  take  over  the  dish  washing?” 

"But  Rusty  works  for  other  people. 
He  goes  about  and  sees  new  places. 
Washing  dishes  and  setting  the  table  are 
just  some  of  the  things  I  always  help  to 
do  at  home,”  said  Susan. 

"I  have  an  idea,”  said  Rusty.  "You 
take  over  the  job  of  taking  care  of  the 
animals  as  we  get  them  together  for  the 
zoo.  You  can  work  for  Mother,  too.” 


"Are  the  animals  for  the  zoo  to  be 
brought  here?”  asked  Mr.  Blake. 
"Wouldn’t  Tom  like  to  keep  some  of 
them  at  his  uncle’s  house?” 

Rusty  answered,  "We  have  the  play¬ 
house  in  his  back  yard.  So  there  would 
not  be  room  for  them.” 

Mr.  Blake  looked  at  Mrs.  Blake  and 
said,  "I  think  that  we  shall  have  a  very 
busy,  exciting  summer.” 

Mrs.  Blake  looked  at  Mr.  Blake  and 
said,  "It  will  not  be  a  quiet  summer.” 


Working  on  the  Playhouse 


The  next  afternoon  the  children  in 
The  Town  Club  were  at  work  on  the 
playhouse  again.  They  were  painting  it 
white  with  a  green  door.  Susan  had 
spots  of  green  paint  on  her  fingers  and 
on  the  tip  of  her  nose.  Rusty  had  a 


clothes.  Tom  was  a  very  good  painter. 
He  did  not  splash  the  paint  about. 

Tiger  got  paint  on  his  whiskers,  when 
he  smelled  the  bucket  of  white  paint. 
Tom  had  to  wash  it  off  for  him. 


The  playhouse  looked  very  pretty 
when  it  was  finished. 

Uncle  Fred  printed  the  words  The 
Town  Club  on  the  door.  It  had  a  shiny 
new  lock,  a  present  from  Mr.  Park’s 
hardware  store. 

Aunt  Mary  gave  the  children  some 
white  cotton  cloth  with  red  cherries  and 
green  leaves  printed  on  it.  From  this 
cloth  the  girls  made  curtains  for  the 
windows. 

Whiskers  and  Tiger  pushed  a  spool  of 
thread  off  the  table.  They  got  tangled  in 
the  thread  from  the  spool. 

Mr.  Bangs  helped  the  boys  to  make  a 
table  and  chairs  and  a  cupboard  out  of 
boxes.  They  set  up  the  cupboard  in  a 
corner  of  the  little  club  room.  The  chil¬ 
dren  brought  story  books  from  home  to 
put  in  their  new  cupboard. 

Miss  Lock  ran  the  children’s  room  at 
the  big  library  in  Westport.  Susan  had 
told  her  about  the  plans  of  The  Town 
Club.  So  Miss  Lock  showed  Susan  how 
to  make  little  library  cards  and  how  to 
keep  them  in  a  small  box. 

Susan  put  the  name  of  each  book  on 
a  small  card.  She  put  the  name  of  the 
child  who  owned  the  book  on  the  card. 
She  called  the  cupboard  the  club 
library.  She  could  look  in  her  box  of 
library  cards  and  find  out  who  owned 
each  book  in  a  very  few  minutes. 


Learn  While  You  Play 


The  Town  Club  built  a  playhouse  in 
Tom’s  back  yard.  You  may  want  to 
build  a  little  house,  too.  It  does  not  need 
to  be  a  big  house.  It  can  be  a  doll’s 
house. 

Let  one  child  be  the  architect.  He 
will  draw  the  plans  for  the  house.  An¬ 
other  will  be  the  contractor.  What  work 


will  he  do?  Some  will  be  builders,  car¬ 
penters,  painters,  etc. 

The  Town  Club  set  up  a  library  cor¬ 
ner  in  its  playhouse.  You  may  want  to 
have  such  a  corner,  too.  If  you  already 
have  a  library  corner,  make  library 
cards  to  show  what  books  are  in  it.  Your 
teacher  may  help  you  if  you  ask  her. 


Things  to 

1.  Find  out  how  your  community  was 
started. 

a.  Why  did  people  come  to  live  in 
your  community? 

b.  What  kind  of  work  was  done  there 
long  ago? 

Which 

1.  a.  You  help  at  home  once  in  a 
while. 

b.  You  have  some  work  to  do  at  home 
each  day. 

2.  a.  You  see  that  the  work  is  done 
without  being  asked  to  do  it. 

b.  You  have  to  be  asked  to  do  your 
work,  v 


ilk  About 

2.  What  is  barter?  Do  you  ever  use 
barter  at  school? 

3.  Talk  about  your  work  at  school 
and  at  home.  Do  you  study  at  the  times 
when  you  should?  Do  you  help  at  home? 
Have  you  some  work  to  do  each  day? 

Right? 

3.  a.  When  you  want  to  go  to  a  movie, 
you  let  someone  else  do  your  work. 

b.  You  do  your  work  before  you  go 
to  the  movie. 

4.  a.  You  are  happy  to  help  at  home 
without  being  paid. 

b.  You  want  to  be  paid  for  anything 
you  do  at  home. 
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2.  The  Work  People  Do  in  Westport 


Rusty  walked  into  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  and  looked  around.  Then  he  saw 
Mr.  Burns  behind  a  little  window  with 
the  word  Tickets  over  it. 

Mr.  Burns  was  the  father  of  Joe  and 
Bill.  He  worked  for  the  railroad.  People 
who  were  taking  trips  on  the  train 
bought  their  tickets  from  him. 

Rusty  went  over  to  the  ticket  window 
to  ask  him  about  a  timetable  for  Mr. 
Jones. 

"Mr.  Jones  is  going  on  a  trip  next 
week.  He  is  taking  his  vacation  early,” 
said  Rusty.  "He  wants  to  find  out  when 
a  train  leaves  here  for  the  East.” 

"This  timetable  gives  all  the  trains 
that  go  through  Westport.  The  train 
which  leaves  here  at  ten  o’clock  at  night 
is  the  one  for  him  to  take.  I’ll  put  a  red 
X  on  this  timetable  beside  that  train,” 
said  Mr.  Burns. 


Rusty  thanked  Mr.  Burns  and  put  the 
timetable  into  his  pocket.  Then  he  went 
out  on  the  platform  to  watch  a  train 
come  in. 

It  came  down  the  track  with  a  roar. 
When  it  stopped,  the  engine  made  a 
great  puffing  noise. 

Rusty  listened  to  the  rattle  of  dishes 
in  the  lunch  room.  The  man  behind  the 
counter  earned  his  living  by  cooking  and 
selling  food  to  the  travelers.  Some 
people  who  got  off  the  train  went  into 
the  lunch  room.  A  man  pushed  a  hand 
cart  full  of  suitcases  and  other  baggage 
along  the  platform. 


Rusty  Makes  a  New  Friend 


But  one  small  traveler  stood  on  the 
station  platform.  His  eyes  were  big  and 
brown.  He  did  not  know  where  to  go. 
He  had  a  big  tag  fastened  to  his  coat. 

Rusty  went  up  to  him  and  said,  "My 
name  is  Rusty  Blake.  Can  I  help  you 
find  someone?” 

"I — am  Tony  Pindar.  I — am — wait¬ 
ing — for — my — uncle,”  said  the  boy. 
He  talked  very  slowly.  He  stopped  to 
think  before  he  said  each  word.  He  was 
trying  to  think  of  the  right  word. 

Tony  told  Rusty  that  his  home  was 
across  the  sea  in  a  country  called 
Greece.  He  had  come  to  live  with  his 
uncle  and  to  go  to  school  in  Westport. 
He  had  traveled  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  miles.  He  had  traveled  on  an  air¬ 
plane,  a  big  boat,  and  a  train  to  reach 
Westport.  Now  his  uncle  was  nowhere 
around.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

"Is  your  uncle’s  name  Pindar?”  asked 
Rusty. 

"Yes,”  answered  Tony.  He  put  his 
hand  on  the  tag  and  held  it  out.  Rusty 
looked  at  the  tag.  It  told  where  Mr. 
Pindar  lived  and  worked. 

The  conductor  got  off  the  train.  "Did 
anyone  send  word  to  your  uncle  that  you 
were  coming  to  Westport  on  this  train?” 
he  asked. 
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Before  Tony  could  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Burns  came  out  of  the  waiting 
room.  He  looked  at  the  tag  on  Tony’s 
coat.  He  told  the  conductor  that  he 
would  find  Mr.  Pindar  for  Tony. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  train  started 
to  move  out  of  the  station.  The  engine 
puffed  and  puffed.  The  conductor 
jumped  on  a  sleeping  car  step.  He 
waved  his  hand  to  Tony. 

Mr.  Burns  took  Tony  into  the  waiting 
room.  Rusty  went  along  and  carried  the 
suitcase. 

In  no  time  at  all  Mr.  Burns  was  talk¬ 
ing  by  telephone  with  Mr.  Pindar.  He 
ran  a  wholesale  vegetable  market. 


How  surprised  he  was!  Tomorrow 
was  the  day  that  the  boy  was  to  come. 
There  had  been  a  mix-up  somewhere. 
"Tell  Tony  to  wait  right  there.  I’ll  pick 
him  up  in  my  truck,”  said  Mr.  Pindar. 

When  Mr.  Pindar  reached  the  station, 
Rusty  and  Tony  were  sitting  side  by  side 
in  the  waiting  room.  Rusty  had  made 
this  new  friend  feel  very  much  at  home 
in  Westport. 


Mr.  Pindar  was  ever  so  pleased.  He 
asked  Rusty  to  ride  home  in  his  truck. 

Rusty  rode  in  the  truck  as  far  as  Mr. 
Blake’s  store.  He  told  Mr.  Pindar  where 
he  lived.  Mr.  Pindar  said  that  his  house 
was  only  a  few  streets  away. 

Rusty  said,  "Then  Tony  will  go  to  my 
school.  He  will  be  in  The  Town  Club.” 

Mr.  Pindar  thought  that  would  be 
fine.  So  did  Tony. 


Tony  Joins  The  Town  Club 


One  Saturday  afternoon  Rusty 
brought  Tony  to  the  little  playhouse  in 
Tom’s  back  yard.  The  children  were 
glad  to  see  him.  They  made  him  feel  at 
home  in  the  playhouse,  just  as  Rusty 
had  at  the  railroad  station.  They  made 
him  feel  happy  because  he  had  come  to 
live  in  Westport. 

Joe  and  Bill  had  just  put  the  word 
painters  on  a  big  blackboard  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room. 

"What  is  that  for?”  asked  Tony. 


Rusty  said,  "The  words  on  the  black¬ 
board  are  part  of  a  game  which  the  club 
is  playing.  We  are  counting  the  differ¬ 
ent  men  who  help  to  build  the  new  town 
hall.  The  first  one  to  see  a  new  kind  of 
work  writes  it  on  the  blackboard.  Then 
we  find  pictures  of  men  doing  that  work 
and  paste  them  in  a  big  scrapbook.  Yes¬ 
terday  Joe  and  Bill  saw  the  men  who 
are  painting  the  walls  in  the  town  hall.” 

"We  are  making  a  list  of  the  kinds  of 
work  people  do  in  Westport,”  said  Tom. 


Tony’s  Father  Is  a  Sponge  Fisher  in  Greece 


"My  father  is  a  sponge  fisher,”  said 
Tony.  "He  makes  his  living  going  down 
into  the  sea  and  cutting  sponges  off  the 
rocks.  They  are  black  when  he  brings 
them  up  to  the  boat.” 

"Where  does  he  live?”  asked  Betty. 

"He  lives  in  a  town  in  Greece.  It  is 
by  a  very  blue  sea. 

"There  are  no  sponge  fishers  in 
Canada,  but  there  are  some  farther 
south,”  said  Tony. 

"There  are?”  asked  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  in  surprise. 


"Yes,”  said  Tony.  "Sponge  fishers 
from  Greece  live  in  a  little  town  in  the 
south.  It  is  by  the  ocean.  They  make 
their  living  as  sponge  fishers.  They  put 
on  heavy  suits.  They  carry  string  bas¬ 
kets  down  into  the  water  and  put  the 
sponges  in  them. 

"The  sponge  fishers  have  a  large 
market  on  shore  where  they  sell  their 
sponges.” 

"Father  uses  a  sponge  to  wash  his 
car,”  said  Rusty. 

"Uncle  Fred  uses  a  sponge  when  he 
takes  a  bath,”  said  Tom.  "He  buys 
sponges  at  the  drugstore.  Only  yester¬ 
day  he  bought  a  sponge  at  the  drugstore 
on  Main  Street.” 


"When  I  grow  up,  I  shall  not  be  a 
sponge  fisher,”  said  Tony,  "for  I  am  not 
going  back  to  Greece.  I  shall  stay  in 
Canada.  I  think  I  should  like  to  work 
with  my  uncle  in  his  vegetable  market. 
But  I  should  like  to  have  a  blue  sailboat 
with  a  red  sail  like  my  father’s.” 

"When  I  grow  up,  I  am  going  to  be  a 
doctor  and  help  to  keep  people  well,” 
said  Joe. 

"Nurses  work  with  doctors  to  keep 
people  well  and  to  help  them  to  get 
well,”  said  Betty. 

"Both  nurses  and  doctors  should  be 
on  our  list  of  workers,”  said  Patsy. 

"I  want  to  work  in  the  telegraph 
office,”  said  Bill. 


"If  you  work  in  a  telegraph  office,  you 
will  send  telegrams  for  people,”  said 
Rusty. 

"Telegraph  workers  and  postmen  like 
Mr.  Holly  should  be  on  the  list,”  said 
Patsy. 

"I  want  to  be  a  telephone  lineman 
like  Father,”  said  Jim.  "He  has  to  climb 
telephone  poles  to  fix  the  wires  when 
they  get  broken  in  a  storm.” 

"The  workers  who  teach  people,  like 
Miss  Wells  and  Miss  Barns  and  Mr. 
Bangs,  should  be  on  the  list,”  said  Betty. 

"I  should  like  to  be  the  mayor  and 
help  to  govern  Westport,”  said  Susan. 


"I  never  heard  of  a  girl  being  a 
mayor,”  said  Joe. 

"Why  not?”  asked  Susan.  "The 
people  pick  out  the  man  they  want  for 
mayor.  They  could  make  me  the  mayor 
as  well  as  Rusty.” 

"But  I  don’t  want  to  be  the  mayor,” 
said  Rusty.  "I  want  to  have  a  store  and 
sell  things.” 

"I  want  to  be  an  architect  like  Uncle 
Fred,”  said  Tom. 

"I  am  going  to  join  the  circus  when  I 
grow  up,”  said  Patsy. 

"We  don’t  have  that  kind  of  work  on 
the  list.  What  shall  we  call  it?”  asked 
Tom. 

"Entertaining  people,”  said  Rusty. 
"The  man  who  runs  the  theater  does 
that  kind  of  work.” 

"But  entertaining  is  not  work.  En¬ 
tertaining  is  fun,”  said  Betty. 

"It  is  work  if  you  earn  your  living  by 
entertaining  people,”  said  Susan.  "If 
you  earn  a  living  by  playing  ball,  you 
are  working.” 


"Then  entertaining  is  work.  It  goes 
on  the  list  of  kinds  of  workers,”  said 
Tom. 

"In  the  list  of  workers  we  have  not 
put  down  the  men  who  run  the  street 
cars  and  drive  the  taxis,”  said  Bill. 
"Westport  is  big,  and  people  could  not 
go  to  different  parts  of  it  if  we  did  not 
have  street  cars  and  taxis.” 

"Is  Susan  in  the  playhouse?”  called 
Aunt  Mary  from  the  kitchen  door. 

"Yes,”  said  Tom. 

"Her  mother  telephoned  and  asked 
me  to  send  her  home,”  said  Aunt  Mary. 

Susan  ran  home.  Mrs.  Blake  was 
waiting  for  her  in  the  front  yard.  She 
was  holding  one  end  of  a  short  rope.  At 
the  other  end  was  a  goat. 

"Mr.  Baker  left  him  for  the  zoo,”  said 
Mrs.  Blake. 

"He  has  a  collar  with  a  bell  on  it  just 
as  the  lambs  have,”  said  Susan.  "His 
name  is  on  the  collar,  too.  This  is 
William,  Mother.” 


"But  Susan,  where  are  you  going  to 
keep  William?"  asked  Mrs.  Blake. 

"In  the  back  yard  with  the  two  black 
lambs,"  said  Susan. 

"The  back  yard  is  hardly  big  enough 


for  two  lambs  and  a  goat,”  said  Mrs. 
Blake.  She  shook  her  head  sadly.  "Be¬ 
sides,  I’m  afraid  that  the  neighbors  are 
not  going  to  like  William.  This  is  not 
a  good  place  to  keep  a  goat." 


Make  a  List  of  Workers 


The  Town  Club  made  a  list  of  work¬ 
ers  in  Westport.  Find  out  what  kinds  of 
work  the  people  in  your  community  do. 
Then  make  a  list  of  them.  Find  out  how 
these  workers  help  you  and  your  family. 


Be  sure  to  put  doctors,  nurses,  teachers, 
policemen,  firemen,  and  postmen  on  the 
list.  Do  you  know  the  librarian  in  the 
children’s  room  of  your  library?  Is  her 
name  on  the  list? 


Have  a  Travel  Fair 


Collect  toy  trains  and  boats  and  air¬ 
planes  and  busses  for  your  travel  fair. 
On  one  table  show  pictures  of  old  and 
new  ways  to  travel.  On  another  table 
show  all  the  ways  that  people  can  travel 
to  and  from  your  community. 


Show  pictures  of  a  big  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  in  a  city.  Tell  visitors  to  your 
fair  about  the  railroad  workers. 

Show  pictures  of  the  workers  who 
run  the  trains  and  the  boats  and  the 
planes  and  busses. 


3.  When  Mr.  Jones  Was  on  Vacation 
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Mr.  Jones  was  on  his  vacation.  He 
would  be  gone  for  two  weeks.  Mr.  Blake 
was  taking  care  of  the  clothing  store 
alone.  Rusty  and  Tom  came  in  to  help 
him  for  a  while  after  school. 

They  wrapped  packages.  They  put 
price  tags  on  clothing.  They  ran  er¬ 
rands.  They  bought  stamps  at  the  post 
office. 

Mr.  Blake  was  planning  to  have  a  sale 
of  spring  clothes  when  Mr.  Jones  came 
back  from  his  vacation.  He  wanted  to 
tell  the  people  of  Westport  about  the 
sale.  He  wrote  a  little  story  about  the 
sale  for  the  newspaper.  He  asked  Rusty 
to  take  the  story  to  the  newspaper  office 
one  afternoon. 

The  newspaper  office  was  a  big  room 
with  many  tables  and  desks.  Rusty  was 
to  give  the  story  to  the  advertising  man. 
But  no  one  was  in  the  room. 

Rusty  said,  "I  guess  the  office  is  closed 
for  the  night.  Everyone  has  gone  home.” 


"Not  at  all,”  said  a  voice  behind  him. 
"You  are  too  early.  No  one  has  come 
to  work.” 

Rusty  turned.  There  was  Mr.  Dark. 
He  was  the  owner  of  the  newspaper.  It 
was  called  the  Morning  Post. 

Mr.  Dark  said,  "This  is  a  morning 
newspaper.  Most  of  us  work  at  night  so 
that  the  people  of  Westport  will  have 
the  news  to  read  at  breakfast.” 

Rusty  said,  "Father’s  store  is  having 
a  sale  soon.  He  would  like  to  have  this 
story  about  it  printed  in  the  Morning 
Post.” 

Mr.  Dark  took  the  story  and  read  it. 
Then  he  asked  about  the  zoo. 


"We  have  two  black  lambs,  two  Jer¬ 
sey  calves,  and  a  goat  so  far.  The  calves 
will  stay  at  Mr.  Bush’s  farm  until  the  zoo 
opens.  The  goat  is  at  our  house  and  so 
are  the  lambs.  Susan  is  taking  care  of 
them,”  said  Rusty. 

"We  must  print  a  story  about  that  zoo 


in  the  Morning  Post.  It  will  help  you  to 
raise  money  for  the  zoo  and  to  get  more 
animals.  You  should  have  a  monkey  or 
two,”  said  Mr.  Dark.  "Tell  Susan  that 
I’ll  send  a  man  out  to  take  a  picture  of 
the  lambs  and  the  goat.  What  that  zoo 
needs  is  a  little  advertising.” 


How  People  Are  Paid  for  Their  Work 


On  the  way  back  to  his  father’s  store, 
Rusty  stopped  at  another  store  to  buy  a 
spool  of  white  cotton  thread  and  some 
ribbon  for  a  neighbor.  The  people  in  the 
store  were  just  being  paid.  They  were 
paid  at  the  end  of  each  week. 

Some  people  are  paid  by  the  hour  for 
the  work  they  do.  When  a  workman 
came  to  the  house  to  repair  a  pipe,  Mr. 
Blake  paid  him  so  much  an  hour  for  his 
work. 

No  one  paid  Mr.  Blake  for  his  work. 
He  worked  for  himself. 


As  Rusty  walked  down  Main  Street, 
he  heard  a  whistle  blow.  It  told  the  men 
at  the  shoe  factory  that  it  was  five 
o’clock.  That  was  closing  time.  The 
men  would  be  putting  down  their  tools 
and  leaving  their  work. 

When  Rusty  reached  the  store,  his 
father  and  Tom  were  ready  to  leave. 
The  store  was  closed  for  the  night. 

Mr.  Blake  said,  "Mr.  Jones  will  be 
back  tomorrow.  I  shall  tell  him  that  it 
took  two  boys  to  do  his  work.” 
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Mr.  Jones  Comes  Home  from  His  Vacation 


On  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Jones  was 
at  the  store.  Everyone  was  glad  to  see 
him.  Everyone  said,  "Did  you  have  a 
good  vacation?” 

"I  had  a  fine  time,”  said  Mr.  Jones. 
"I  am  ready  to  get  back  to  work  again. 
Now  it  is  Mr.  Blake’s  turn  to  have  a 
vacation.  He  has  worked  very  hard  this 
year.” 

"I  can’t  go  next  week.  I  have  planned 
a  sale  for  that  time.  We  shall  all  be  very 
busy.  After  that  I  shall  take  a  week  or 
two  off.” 

"I  have  a  surprise  for  the  boys,”  said 
Mr.  Jones.  "It  is  something  for  the  zoo. 
Be  careful  when  you  open  the  box.” 

He  brought  out  a  shoe  box  with  holes 
in  the  top  and  put  it  on  the  counter. 
Rusty  opened  the  box  and  looked  in  it. 
The  box  was  empty. 


"Oh,  oh!”  cried  Mr.  Jones.  "They’re 
gone!  Where  can  they  be?  I  put  that 
box  on  the  table  near  the  show  window 
when  I  came  in  this  morning.” 

Tom  started  to  laugh.  He  was  looking 
at  the  big  show  window.  In  it  were  six 
white  mice.  They  were  running  as  if 
they  were  chasing  one  another’s  tails. 

Out  on  the  sidewalk  people  were  stop¬ 
ping  to  watch  and  to  laugh. 

"Mice  for  the  zoo,”  said  Rusty. 

"Dancing  mice  for  the  zoo,”  said  Mr. 
Jones. 

"Let’s  keep  them  in  the  show  window 
for  a  while,”  said  Rusty.  "We  can  make 
a  sign  telling  about  the  dancing  mice  and 
the  new  zoo.  Mr.  Dark  thinks  that  we 
should  advertise  the  zoo.  He  is  going  to 
take  a  picture  of  the  lambs  and  the  goat 
for  the  Morning  Post” 

"To  think  that  I  am  paying  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  sale  in  the  newspaper!  Those 
dancing  mice  are  real  entertainers.  They 
will  bring  people  to  the  store  without 
advertising,”  said  Mr.  Blake. 


An  Advertising  Art  Show 


You  may  want  to  have  an  art  show  in 
your  classroom  at  school.  Draw  pictures 
for  the  show.  In  them  advertise  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  work  that  is  done  in  your 
community.  Use  finger  painting  for 
some  of  the  pictures. 

At  the  art  show  exhibit  some  adver¬ 
tisements  from  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers. 


These  can  be  displayed  in  groups: 

1.  Advertisements  that  tell  about 
things  to  buy  in  the  stores. 

2.  Advertisements  that  show  things 
which  are  made  in  factories. 

3.  Travel  advertisements. 

4.  Theater  advertisements. 

5.  Advertisements  for  workers. 


Plan  a  Visit  to  a  Newspaper  Office 


Talk  with  your  teacher  about  plans 
for  a  visit  to  a  newspaper  office.  Ask  her 
to  help  you  to  write  a  letter  to  the  news¬ 
paper  asking  when  is  the  best  time  to 
visit  the  newspaper  office. 

Find  out  these  things  on  the  visit: 

1.  How  the  news  is  gathered. 

2.  How  the  stories  are  written. 

3.  How  the  art  work  is  done. 


4.  How  the  paper  is  put  to  bed  and 
why  the  words  "put  to  bed”  are  used. 

5.  When  the  people  on  the  newspaper 
go  to  work. 

After  the  visit  talk  about  ways  in 
which  the  newspaper  helps  the  people 
in  your  community.  How  does  it  help 
your  family? 


4.  Rusty  Earns  Money  for  the  Zoo 


Susan  and  Rusty  sat  on  the  back 
steps.  They  had  a  hard  problem  to  work 
out.  How  could  they  get  the  children’s 
zoo  started  in  a  hurry? 

Some  of  the  neighbors  did  not  like 
the  animals  in  the  Blakes’  back  yard. 
Two  black  lambs  were  all  right.  But  a 
goat  was  the  last  straw.  Something  must 
be  done  about  it. 

Rusty  said,  "I  have  ten  dollars  and 
nine  cents  saved  for  a  bicycle.  I  can  give 
the  money  to  the  zoo.  Then  I  can  start 
to  save  all  over  again  for  the  bicycle. 
But  that  is  not  enough  to  start  a  zoo.” 

Susan  shook  her  head  sadly.  "No,  it 
isn’t.  But  I  have  saved  two  dollars  and 
fifty-nine  cents.  That  will  help  a  little.” 
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"What  has  happened?”  asked  Tom, 
as  he  came  up  the  driveway. 

"Some  of  the  neighbors  do  not  like 
William  the  goat,”  said  Susan. 

"What  did  he  do?”  asked  Tom. 

"You  know  the  storm  we  had  yester¬ 
day?  There  was  a  strong  wind.  Well, 
Mr.  Long’s  hat  blew  off  as  he  was  going 
past  our  house  on  his  way  home  from 
work.  And  William  ate  it,”  said  Rusty. 

"William  did  not  eat  it,”  said  Susan, 
standing  up  for  her  pet.  "He  stepped  on 
it  and  picked  it  up  in  his  mouth.  His 
teeth  broke  the  straw.  Father  had  to 
give  Mr.  Long  a  new  hat.  Now  Father 
says  that  we  must  keep  William  in  some 
other  place.” 


The  Problem  of  William  the  Goat 


"So  we  must  hurry  and  start  the  zoo,” 
said  Rusty.  "Susan  has  two  dollars  and 
fifty-nine  cents.  I  have  ten  dollars  and 
nine  cents.  We  are  giving  it  to  the  zoo.” 

Tom  sat  down  on  the  steps  beside 
Susan  and  Rusty.  For  a  while  the  three 
said  nothing.  They  sat  still  and  thought 
about  their  problem.  Tom  thought  about 
the  nine  dollars  and  ten  cents  in  his 
penny  bank. 

Tony  came  around  the  house.  "I  told 
The  Town  Club  that  I  would  see  what 
was  keeping  Tom.”  Tony  did  not  talk  so 
slowly  now.  He  did  not  have  to  think 
about  each  word  before  he  said  it.  He 
had  learned  many  new  words,  too,  from 
Rusty  and  the  other  children. 

Rusty  said,  "We  can’t  keep  William 
here.  Mr.  Long  does  not  like  him.”  Then 
he  told  the  story  about  the  goat  and  Mr. 
Long’s  hat  again. 
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Tony  sat  down  and  began  to  think 
about  the  problem.  At  last  he  said,  "My 
uncle  would  give  us  food  from  his  whole¬ 
sale  market  for  the  animals.  He  has 
many  carrots,  and  bears  like  carrots.” 

"We  have  no  bears  to  feed,”  said  Tom. 
"Our  problem  is  a  goat.” 

"But  we  shall  have  bears.  Every  zoo 
has  bears,”  said  Tony. 

By  this  time  all  the  children  in  The 
Town  Club  had  come  into  the  Blakes’ 
back  yard.  They  were  sitting  on  the 
steps  and  on  the  grass.  They  were  think¬ 
ing  about  the  problem  of  William  the 
goat. 

"I  have  nine  cents  in  my  penny  bank,” 
said  Joe.  "I  would  have  more,  but  I 
bought  a  collar  and  tag  for  my  dog.” 

Tony  could  not  count  in  dollars  and 
cents  very  well.  He  got  the  Canadian 
money  mixed  up.  He  asked,  "How  many 
cents  make  a  dollar?” 

"One  hundred  cents,”  Tom  answered. 

Tony  thought  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  he  said,  "I  need  nine  cents  more 
to  make  a  dollar.” 


Where  Will  the  Children  Keep  the  Money? 


"Where  shall  we  keep  the  money  we 
save  for  the  zoo?”  asked  Betty. 

"I  think  that  we  should  keep  it  in  the 
bank,”  said  Rusty.  "Father  keeps  his 
money  there.” 

Bill  said,  "I  think  that  Rusty  should 
put  the  money  in  the  bank.  He  can  take 
what  we  have  saved  so  far  to  the  bank 
tomorrow.” 

"Tomorrow  is  Saturday,”  said  Rusty. 
"I  shall  ask  Father  if  I  may  go  to  the 
bank  with  him.” 

"Mr.  Dark  thinks  that  we  should  do 
some  advertising.  We  should  ask  people 
to  join  in  helping  to  pay  for  the  zoo. 
Everyone  who  wishes  to  help  will  pay 
one  dollar,”  said  Tom. 

"He  is  going  to  send  a  man  out  here  to 
take  a  picture  of  Susan  and  the  animals 
for  his  newspaper.  He  thinks  that  it  will 
be  a  good  ad  for  the  zoo,”  said  Rusty. 

"Ad,”  said  Tony.  "What  is  that?” 


"Ad  is  short  for  advertisement ,”  said 
Rusty.  "If  we  make  a  sign  telling  about 
the  zoo,  that  is  an  advertisement  for  the 
zoo.  We  are  advertising  the  zoo.” 

"Another  new  word!  I  have  learned 
another  new  word,”  said  Tony. 

"You  are  learning  fast,”  said  Rusty. 

"We  had  better  leave  William  the  goat 
out  of  the  picture  for  the  Morning  Post,” 
said  Betty. 

"Why  should  we  leave  him  out?” 
asked  Susan. 

"Because  he  is  our  big  problem,”  said 
Patsy. 

"William  should  be  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment  for  the  zoo,”  said  Tony,  using  the 
new  word.  "He  is  a  friendly  little  fellow 
if  he  likes  you.” 

William  and  the  lambs  had  come  close 
to  the  wire  fence.  They  were  watching 
The  Town  Club. 
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Tom  looked  at  William.  Then  he 
jumped  up  and  said,  "Wait!  I  have  an 
idea  that  may  help  us  to  work  out  our 
problem.  I’ll  be  right  back.” 

He  ran  home  and  came  back  with  a 
red  express  wagon.  Rusty  was  to  use  it 
when  he  did  his  errands.  William  was  to 
pull  the  express  wagon.  Tom  would 
make  a  sign  for  the  wagon  which  adver¬ 
tised  the  zoo. 

Susan  said,  "William  is  not  going  to 
like  his  new  job.” 


Which  Is  Right? 


1.  You  are  moving  to  another  com¬ 
munity  and  cannot  take  your  pet  with 
you. 

a.  You  leave  it  behind  to  get  along  as 
best  it  can. 

b.  You  find  a  good  home  for  it  or  take 
it  to  the  animal  shelter. 

2.  You  see  an  animal  that  has  been 
hurt. 

a.  You  do  nothing  about  it. 

b.  You  call  the  Humane  Society  for 
help. 

3.  A  stranger  stops  and  asks  you  to 
go  riding  in  his  automobile.  You  are 
tired  and  have  a  long  way  to  go. 


a.  You  get  into  the  car  and  ride  with 
the  stranger. 

b.  You  say,  "No,  thank  you,”  and 
walk  away  quickly. 

4.  You  break  a  window  during  a 
game  of  ball. 

a.  You  tell  the  owner  that  you  broke 
the  window,  that  you  are  sorry,  and  ask 
what  you  can  do  to  replace  it. 

b.  You  run  away  without  telling  the 
owner  that  you  broke  the  window. 

5.  Your  class  wants  to  earn  some 
money. 

a.  Only  part  of  the  children  work. 

b.  All  the  children  work  together. 
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5.  Rusty  Goes  to  the  Bank 


Rusty  took  the  money  for  the  zoo  to 
the  bank  on  Saturday  morning.  Mr. 
Blake  went  with  him.  They  went  up  to 
a  small  window  in  the  bank.  The  man 
at  the  window  was  a  teller.  People  de¬ 
posited  money  with  him.  To  deposit 
money  means  to  put  money  in  the  bank. 
The  money  is  safe  in  the  bank. 

Rusty  said,  "The  Town  Club  would 
like  to  keep  its  money  in  your  bank.” 

The  teller  made  out  a  little  bank  book 
in  the  name  of  The  Town  Club.  He 
gave  Rusty  the  bank  book.  It  showed 
how  much  money  The  Town  Club  had 
in  the  bank. 


The  bank  was  very  busy  this  Satur¬ 
day.  It  was  the  first  day  of  the  month. 
People  had  been  paid  for  the  work  they 
were  doing.  They  were  depositing  their 
money  in  the  bank.  It  was  a  safe  place 
to  keep  money. 

Mr.  Pindar  came  into  the  bank.  He 
went  to  the  window  with  the  words  Sav¬ 
ings  Accounts  over  it.  He  was  depositing 
fifty-five  dollars  in  his  savings  account. 
He  would  leave  the  money  in  the  bank 
for  a  long  time.  The  bank  could  use  this 
money  as  long  as  it  was  in  the  account. 
It  paid  Mr.  Pindar  for  the  use  of  his 
money. 


Uncle  Fred  Has  a  Safe  Deposit  Box 


Tom’s  Uncle  Fred  came  into  the  bank. 
He  walked  down  the  steps  to  his  safe 
deposit  box.  It  was  in  a  room  like  a  giant 
safe.  The  walls  were  little  steel  doors. 
And  every  one  of  them  was  locked. 

Uncle  Fred  rented  one  of  the  boxes 
in  this  room.  He  paid  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a  year  for  it. 

Uncle  Fred  wanted  to  put  some  papers 
into  his  safe  deposit  box.  They  would  be 
safe  in  his  safe  deposit  box. 

As  he  came  out  of  the  bank,  he  met 
Mr.  Blake  and  Rusty.  They  walked  to¬ 
gether  down  the  street. 


Mr.  Blake  said,  'T  could  not  save  any 
money  this  month.  I  made  a  very  small 
deposit  today.” 

Uncle  Fred  said,  "Things  are  picking 
up  for  me.  I  was  the  architect  for  the 
new  town  hall.  Now  I  am  drawing  the 
plans  for  an  airport.  It  is  to  be  built  near 
Mr.  King’s  farm.” 

Mr.  Blake  laughed.  "So  that  is  Tom’s 
secret.  Rusty  and  Susan  were  very 
much  excited  the  day  you  took  them  to 
the  truck  farm.  We  were  all  trying  to 
guess  what  the  secret  could  be.  But  not 
one  of  us  thought  about  an  airport.  It 
will  be  a  fine  thing  for  Westport.” 
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Do  You  Know  the  Answers? 


1.  What  is  a  bank  teller?  4.  What  is  a  savings  account? 

2.  Why  do  people  deposit  their  money  5.  What  is  a  bank  book? 

in  a  bank?  6.  What  kind  of  papers  would  you 

3.  What  is  a  safe  deposit  box?  keep  in  a  safe  deposit  box? 


Something  to  Do 


If  your  class  earns  some  money,  it 
may  wish  to  open  a  bank  account.  Ask 
your  teacher  to  help  you. 


Find  out  how  your  family  uses  a 
bank.  Ask  your  father  to  take  you  to  the 
bank  the  next  time  he  goes  there. 


Books  to  Read 


*Angeli,  Marguerite  de.  Skippack 
School.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  1939.  The  story  of  a  school  in 
Penn’s  Woods.  Christopher  Dock  taught  in 
Skippack  and  Germantown,  Pennsylvania, 
about  1750. 

*Bailey,  Caroline  S.  When  Grand¬ 
father  Was  a  Boy.  Ginn  and  Company,  1928. 
Stories  about  an  early  American  home. 

Gilchrist,  Marie,  and  Ogle,  Lucille. 
Rolling  Along  Through  the  Centuries. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  1937. 
The  story  of  the  part  that  wheels  have 
played  in  the  history  of  transportation. 

Horn,  Madeline  D.  Log  Cabin  Family. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1939. 
The  story  of  pioneer  life. 

Hurd,  Edith  T.  Engine,  Engine  No.  9. 
Lothrop,  Lee,  &  Shepard  Company,  New 
York,  1940.  A  story  about  trains  and  the 
engines  that  pull  them. 


Lawson,  Robert.  They  Were  Strong 
and  Good.  The  Viking  Company,  New  York, 
1940.  This  is  the  story  of  people  who 
"worked  hard  and  were  strong  and  good.” 

*Le  Grand.  Augustus  and  the  River. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis, 
1939.  The  story  of  a  shanty-boat  family  on 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Maloy,  Lois,  and  Dalgliesh,  Alice. 
Wooden  Shoes  in  America.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1940.  The  ship  was 
the  Spotted  Cow,  and  she  came  from  Hol¬ 
land.  This  is  the  lively  story  of  the  Dutch 
founders  of  New  York. 

*Mason,  Miriam  E.  Smiling  Hill  Farm. 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1938.  Stories 
about  pioneer  life  one  hundred  years  ago. 

*Thomas,  Eleanor.  Becky  and  Tatters. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1940. 
A  Brownie  Scout  story  about  a  little  girl  and 
the  problem  of  a  dog  in  an  apartment. 
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Unit  Six 

Different  People  Who  Helped 
to  Build  Our  Town 

4 


1.  Mr.  Drum’s  Shop 


"Here  is  the  harness  for  William,” 
called  Tom. 

He  came  into  the  back  yard  as  the 
Blakes  were  finishing  their  breakfast 
one  Saturday  morning.  He  waved  the 
harness  in  one  hand.  With  the  other  he 
pulled  his  bright  red  express  wagon.  It 
bumped  along  behind  him. 

Mr.  Blake  heard  the  clinkety-clank 
noise  on  the  driveway.  He  came  to  the 
back  door  and  looked  out. 

Rusty  and  Susan  heard  Tom’s  voice. 
They  said,  "Excuse  us,  please.” 

Mother  said,  "Yes.”  So  they  ran  out 
into  the  back  yard.  They  helped  Tom  to 
put  the  harness  on  William  and  to  fasten 
it  to  the  wagon.  Then  they  began  to  lead 
the  goat  up  and  down  the  driveway. 
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"Now  we’ll  put  the  sign  to  advertise 
the  zoo  on  the  wagon.  Then  we  are  ready 
to  start.  I’ll  go  with  you  today  if  Mr. 
Blake  does  not  need  me  at  the  store,” 
said  Tom. 

"I  think  that  Rusty  will  need  you 
more  than  I  shall,”  said  Mr.  Blake.  He 
was  holding  the  sign  while  Tom  fastened 
it  in  place.  William  had  just  looked 
around  at  him. 

Mrs.  Blake  came  out  to  see  them  start 
off.  She  said,  "Look  both  ways  before 
you  cross  the  street.  Watch  the  traffic 
lights  when  you  get  downtown.” 

"We’ll  be  careful,”  said  Tom.  "The 
Town  Club  always  plays  safe  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  safety  rules.” 


"First  we  stop  at  the  Indian  shop,” 
said  Rusty.  "Mrs.  Ball  wants  some  moc¬ 
casins.  She  is  sending  them  to  a  friend 
for  a  birthday  present.  He  wears  the 
same  size  shoe  that  I  do.  I’ll  need  to  try 
them  on  before  I  buy  them.  I  must  be 
careful  to  get  the  right  size.” 

"I’m  glad  that  I  came  along,”  said 
Tom,  who  was  leading  the  goat.  "I  like 
to  visit  the  Indian  shop.” 


Mr.  Drum  ran  the  shop.  He  was  an 
Indian.  His  people  had  lived  in  the  forest 
long  before  the  white  men  came  there. 
Abel  Bush  had  made  friends  with  the 
Indians.  So  they  had  stayed  in  their  little 
village  when  Westport  began  to  grow  up. 
As  the  years  went  by,  some  of  the  In¬ 
dians  had  come  to  live  and  work  in  West- 
port.  The  Drums  had  opened  a  shop. 
They  sold  things  made  by  Indians. 


Mr.  Drum  Sells  Indian  Blankets  in  the  Shop 


When  Tom  and  Rusty  reached  the 
Indian  shop,  they  tied  William  outside 
the  door.  Then  they  went  in. 

Mr.  Drum  was  opening  a  large  box. 
It  was  full-  of  beautiful  blankets.  They 
had  been  made  by  Indians  in  the  West. 

"I  must  tell  Aunt  Mary  about  these 
blankets.  She  will  want  to  buy  one  for 
Uncle  Fred’s  room,”  said  Tom. 

"This  one  is  very  fine,”  said  Mr. 
Drum.  "It  has  the  red  of  the  sun  in 
it.  The  white  is  like  the  morning  light. 
The  Indians  use  blue  because  it  is  the 
color  of  the  sky.  The  black  is  like  the 
thunder.” 


"There  is  a  bird  on  this  rug,”  said 
Rusty. 

"That  is  the  Indian  thunder  bird,” 
said  Mr.  Drum. 

"I  have  some  new  baskets  too.  They 
came  in  yesterday.  Your  mother  will 
want  to  see  them,  Rusty.  She  likes  In¬ 
dian  baskets.” 

"How  sweet  they  smell,”  said  Rusty. 

"They  are  made  of  sweet  grass,”  said 
Mr.  Drum. 


Rusty  Buys  a  Pair  of  Moccasins 


Rusty  said,  "I  should  like  to  buy  a 
pair  of  moccasins.” 

"They  are  on  this  counter,”  said  Mr. 
Drum.  He  picked  up  a  pair  and  showed 
them  to  Rusty.  "I  think  this  pair  will  be 
the  right  size  for  you.” 

Rusty  said,  "They  are  like  mine. 
They  have  a  picture  of  a  deer  on  them. 
I  think  that  Mrs.  Ball’s  friend  will  like 
them.”  He  took  off  one  shoe  and  put  on 
a  moccasin.  "It  is  too  big  for  my  foot.” 

"This  pair  has  the  picture  of  a  bear 
on  each  moccasin,”  said  Mr.  Drum. 
"Here  is  another  pair  with  the  deer  on 
them.” 

Rusty  tried  on  first  the  pair  of  moc¬ 
casins  with  the  bears,  then  those  with 
the  deer.  He  said,  "This  pair  is  the  right 
size.”  He  bought  the  pair  of  moccasins 
with  the  deer  on  them. 


Mr.  Drum  said,  "The  moccasins  are 
made  of  deerskin.  My  people  used  to 
wear  moccasins  like  these  long  ago. 

"The  forest  grew  all  around  the  In¬ 
dian  village  in  those  days.  There  were 
no  farms  or  towns  or  roads.  The  Indians 
traveled  through  the  forest  on  foot  or  in 
canoes  on  the  river. 

"My  people  made  their  canoes  from 
the  bark  of  the  white  birch  trees.  They 
were  like  this  little  toy  canoe.”  Mr. 
Drum  held  up  a  wee  canoe  so  that  the 
boys  could  see  it.  It  was  made  of  birch 
bark. 

"The  Indians  lived  in  wigwams.  Wig¬ 
wams  were  tents  made  of  birch  bark  or 
of  deerskin.  Their  beds  were  bear  skins 
or  deer  skins  on  the  ground  in  the  wig¬ 
wams. 


"And  how  to  dance  the  corn  dance,” 
said  Tom. 

"This  summer  I  shall  teach  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  playground  to  dance  Indian 
dances.  Mr.  Bangs  has  asked  me  to  help 
him  with  the  games  too,”  said  Mr.  Drum. 

He  wrapped  the  moccasins  in  paper 
and  tied  a  string  around  them.  Then  he 
walked  to  the  door  with  the  boys  and 
looked  at  the  sign  on  the  red  express 
wagon. 

He  said,  "I  must  help  with  the  zoo. 
The  day  it  opens  I  shall  have  a  surprise 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Westport.  Mr. 
Bangs  is  helping  me  to  plan  the  sur¬ 
prise.” 


"You  pay  for  the  moccasins  with 
money.  But  the  Indians  used  shells  on 
a  string,  like  these  shells,  for  money.” 
Mr.  Drum  took  out  of  the  show  window 
a  string  of  shells  and  held  it  up.  How 
pretty  the  shells  were! 

"The  end  of  summer  and  the  fall  of 
the  year  was  a  happy  time  in  the  Indian 
village.  The  Indians  sang  and  danced  as 
they  harvested  the  corn.  They  had  a  big 
harvest  party  and  played  a  ball  game. 
Many  Indians  took  part  in  the  game.” 

"I  wish  that  you  would  show  us  how 
to  play  the  Indian  ball  game,”  said 
Rusty. 
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"Is  it  an  animal  for  the  zoo?”  asked 
Rusty. 

Mr.  Drum  shook  his  head. 

"What  can  it  be?”  said  Tom. 

"Wait  and  see,”  was  all  that  Mr. 
Drum  would  say. 

Things  to 

1.  What  Indians  lived  near  your  home 
before  the  white  men  came  to  live  there? 

2.  Did  those  Indians  live  in  wigwams 
of  birch  bark? 

3.  How  did  those  Indians  travel 
about?  Did  they  use  birch-bark  canoes? 

4.  What  games  did  they  play? 

5.  How  did  the  Indians  use  strings  of 
shells? 

6.  Read  stories  about  the  first  white 
people  who  came  to  live  in  your  part  of 


He  stood  straight  and  tall  in  front  of 
his  shop.  He  watched  the  boys  hurry 
away,  leading  their  goat.  His  face  was 
brown.  His  hair  was  black  and  very 
straight.  He  was  one  of  the  Canadians 
who  helped  to  build  Westport. 

Talk  About 

the  country.  Talk  about  the  things  for 
which  they  were  looking. 

7.  Find  out  if  there  are  any  Indian 
things  for  sale  in  stores  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 

8.  Look  around  your  house  and  see  if 
your  family  has  anything  made  by  the 
Indians,  such  as  blankets,  rugs,  or  bas¬ 
kets.  Then  tell  your  classmates  about 
these  things  and  where  the  Indians  who 
made  them  lived. 


Something  to  Do 

Make  a  model  of  an  Indian  village.  Perhaps  you  and  your  classmates  can 
Make  birch-bark  wigwams  and  canoes.  have  an  Indian  exhibit  in  your  classroom 
Put  Indian  dolls  beside  the  wigwams.  or  give  an  Indian  play. 


2.  Mr.  Niccolo’s  Restaurant 


"The  next  thing  we  have  to  buy  is 
spaghetti,”  said  Rusty. 

"Let’s  stop  at  Mr.  Hill’s  grocery  for 
that  on  our  way  home,”  said  Tom. 

"We  don’t  get  this  spaghetti  at  the 
grocery,”  said  Rusty.  "This  is  a  spa¬ 
ghetti  dinner  which  Mr.  Niccolo  sells. 
It  is  put  up  in  a  box.” 

"William  does  not  like  all  this  traffic,” 
said  Tom.  "Both  of  us  must  hold  him.” 


"He  does  not  like  the  clanging  noise 
that  the  street  cars  make,”  said  Rusty. 

"Shall  I  wait  outside  the  restaurant 
with  him  while  you  get  the  spaghetti?” 
asked  Tom. 

"All  right,”  answered  Rusty.  "This 
errand  will  not  take  me  long.”  Then  he 
opened  the  door  and  went  into  the  res¬ 
taurant. 


What  the  Niccolo  Family  Did  for  Westport 


Mr.  Niccolo  ran  the  restaurant.  His 
family  had  come  to  Canada  from  Italy 
when  he  was  a  little  boy.  They  had 
come  with  many  other  Italians  on  a  big 
ship.  They  are  all  Canadians  now. 

Mr.  Niccolo’s  father  had  come  to  live 
in  Westport.  He  worked  very  hard.  He 


helped  to  build  roads.  He  helped  to  run 
machines  in  a  factory.  He  saved  his 
money. 

When  he  had  enough  money  in  the 
bank,  he  started  a  restaurant.  People 
could  buy  good  lunches  and  dinners 
there. 
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Mr.  Niccolo  had  gone  to  school  in 
Westport.  He  had  learned  our  way  of 
doing  things.  When  he  grew  up,  he  ran 
the  restaurant. 

The  Niccolo  family  had  found  a  happy 


home  in  Westport.  They  had  something 
to  give  the  town,  too.  It  was  music.  They 
had  helped  to  start  the  school  bands. 
They  had  helped  to  bring  fine  concerts 
to  Westport. 


Mr.  Niccolo  Has  a  Plan  for  the  Zoo 


Mr.  Niccolo  was  thinking  about  music 
when  he  looked  out  his  big  front  window 
this  hot  spring  morning.  He  was  whis¬ 
tling  a  tune.  He  read  the  sign  on  Tom’s 
wagon.  He  laughed  as  he  looked  at  Wil¬ 
liam.  Andy,  his  small  son,  was  in  The 
Town  Club.  Mr.  Niccolo  had  heard  the 
story  of  William. 

When  Rusty  came  into  the  restau¬ 
rant,  Mr.  Niccolo  said,  "After  the  zoo  is 
started,  the  school  band  should  give  con¬ 
certs  there  in  the  summer.  People  could 
go  to  see  the  animals  and  to  listen  to  the 
music. 


"I  helped  to  start  the  music  club  that 
brings  concerts  to  the  music  hall  every 
winter.  With  the  zoo  we  could  have 
music  in  the  summer.  I  shall  talk  with 
Mr.  Mill  about  it.  Now  what  can  I  do 
for  you?" 

Rusty  said,  "I  came  in  to  buy  a  spa¬ 
ghetti  dinner,  the  kind  you  put  up  in 
a  box." 


"The  spaghetti  with  my  fine  Italian 
sauce!  There  is  no  sauce  better  than 
mine,”  said  Mr.  Niccolo.  "My  father 
made  the  same  kind  of  sauce  when  he 
worked  in  a  restaurant  in  his  old  home 
across  the  ocean.  My  grandfather  raised 
wheat  on  his  farm.  He  made  the  wheat 
into  flour  and  the  flour  into  spaghetti. 
I  can  close  my  eyes  and  see  the  long 
strings  of  spaghetti  drying  in  the  hot 
sunshine.  I  can  hear  the  hum  and  buzz 
of  the  bees.  What  fine  honey  those  bees 
made!  I  think  it  is  the  best  honey  in  the 
world.” 

"Father  thinks  that  you  make  a  very 
fine  sauce,”  said  Rusty. 


Mr.  Niccolo  looked  very  much  pleased 
as  he  went  out  into  the  kitchen.  Rusty 
could  hear  the  rattle  of  dishes.  He  could 
smell  food  being  cooked. 

The  tables  had  white  cloths  on  them. 
Everything  was  very  clean.  At  noon 
there  would  not  be  an  empty  chair. 
Everyone  liked  to  eat  there.  People  in 
other  towns  had  heard  of  this  restaurant 
and  its  good  food. 

Mr.  Niccolo  had  helped  to  make  West- 
port  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live. 
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The  People  Who  Built  Your  Town 


The  people  who  built  Canada’s  towns 
came  from  many  different  countries. 
Find  out  about  the  people  who  helped  to 
build  your  town.  These  questions  may 
help  you: 

1.  Did  any  of  the  people  come  from 
Italy? 


2.  Do  any  children  in  your  class  have 
Italian  names? 

3.  Look  in  the  telephone  book.  Are 
there  any  Italian  restaurants  in  your 
community? 

4.  Can  you  buy  Italian  foods  in  the 
restaurants  in  your  community? 


Visit  a  Restaurant  in  Your  Community 


With  the  help  of  your  teacher  you 
may  wish  to  plan  a  visit  to  a  restaurant. 
Perhaps  you  can  see  the  kitchen. 

1.  How  are  the  dishes  washed  and 
dried? 


2.  How  is  the  food  kept  fresh  and 
clean? 

3.  How  many  people  work  in  the  res¬ 
taurant?  What  kinds  of  work  do  they 
do?  How  are  they  paid  for  their  work? 


What  Makes  Your  Town  a  Pleasant  Place? 


Look  around  your  community  for  the 
things  which  help  to  make  it  a  pleasant 
place. 

1.  Are  there  parks  in  your  commu¬ 
nity?  Does  everyone  do  his  part  to  keep 
them  clean  and  beautiful? 


2.  Are  there  libraries  or  art  galleries 
or  museums?  Do  the  people  like  to  visit 
them?  Are  there  things  for  boys  and 
girls  in  them,  such  as  story  hours,  art 
classes,  and  puppet  shows? 

3.  Are  there  concerts  in  the  parks? 
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3.  Mr.  Peter  Repairs  Clocks  and  Watches 


"I  have  one  more  errand  along  here,” 
said  Rusty.  He  had  just  come  out  of 
Mr.  Niccolo’s  restaurant. 

"Can  we  take  William  in  with  us?” 
asked  Tom.  "It  would  get  him  away 
from  the  traffic  for  a  little  while.” 

"The  errand  is  at  Mr.  Peter’s  watch 
shop,”  answered  Rusty.  "He  might  not 
like  to  have  a  goat  in  his  store.  We  can 
tie  William  to  this  iron  post.” 

Outside  the  shop  was  a  tall  iron  post 
with  a  big  clock  at  the  top.  There  Wil¬ 
liam  was  tied.  Tom  sat  down  on  the 
wagon  with  the  moccasins  and  the  spa¬ 
ghetti  dinner.  Rusty  went  into  the  shop. 

Mr.  Peter  was  sitting  at  a  work  table 


by  the  window.  He  needed  a  good  light 
when  he  worked  on  watches.  The  wheels 
and  the  springs  in  them  are  very  small. 

He  looked  up  as  Rusty  came  in.  He 
looked  out  the  window  and  saw  the 
bright  red  wagon. 

He  said,  "When  I  was  a  boy,  I  lived 
in  a  Swiss  village.  My  father  had  a  herd 
of  goats  like  that  goat  of  yours  on  his 
farm.  I  would  take  the  herd  high  up  in 
the  mountains  in  the  summer.  I  could 
tell  where  the  goats  were  by  the  tinkle, 
tinkle  of  the  bells  which  they  were  wear¬ 
ing  on  their  collars.” 

"William  has  a  bell  on  his  collar, 
too,”  said  Rusty. 
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Rusty  Sees  a  Cuckoo  Clock  and  an  Alarm  Clock 


Rusty  laughed  and  said,  "It  would  be 
fun  to  own  a  cuckoo  clock.” 

"You  should  have  this  little  alarm 
clock.  If  it  is  set  at  night,  it  will  wake  a 
person  up  in  the  morning  by  playing  a 
tune,”  said  Mr.  Peter.  He  set  the  alarm 
and  let  it  go  off. 

Rusty  said,  "It  is  the  tune  for  a 
Mother  Goose  rhyme.”  He  began  to 
hum  the  tune. 

The  tune  was  a  merry  one.  Rusty 
thought  that  he  would  hop  out  of  bed  in 
a  hurry  if  he  heard  it  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing.  He  would  jump  up  and  dance  to  it. 
But  he  liked  the  cuckoo  clock  better 
than  the  alarm  clock. 

Mr.  Peter  asked  about  the  watch 
which  Rusty  had  brought  in  for  repair. 

Rusty  answered,  "It  runs  too  fast. 
Mr.  Holly  thinks  that  it  needs  to  be 
cleaned.” 


Mr.  Peter’s  shop  was  full  of  clocks. 
There  were  big  grandfather  clocks  which 
were  taller  than  a  man.  A  Swiss  clock 
on  the  wall  had  a  toy  bird  in  it.  The  bird 
came  out  every  hour  and  said,  "Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo!”  If  a  person  counted  its  calls, 
he  knew  what  time  it  was  without  look¬ 
ing  at  the  clock.  On  the  counter  was  an 
alarm  clock.  The  alarm  had  been  set  to 
go  off  at  this  time. 

The  bell  on  the  alarm  clock  began  to 
ring.  The  little  bird  bobbed  out  of  the 
cuckoo  clock.  It  called,  "Cuckoo!”  ten 
times. 


Mr.  Peter  picked  it  up.  He  took  the 
back  off.  He  looked  at  the  works  of  the 
watch  through  a  glass.  "You  had  better 
leave  it  here  for  a  few  weeks.  This  is  a 
Swiss  watch.  I  worked  in  the  place 
where  it  was  made.  Swiss  watches  are 
very  fine.  So  are  the  watches  which  are 
made  in  this  country.  The  clock  outside 
my  store  was  made  in  this  country.  It 
keeps  good  time.  Many  people  set  their 
watches  by  that  clock.” 

"Father  says  that  Westport  could  not 


get  along  without  your  shop,  Mr.  Peter. 
You  keep  our  clocks  and  watches  run¬ 
ning,”  said  Rusty. 

Mr.  Peter  said,  "We  can’t  get  along 
without  clocks  and  watches.  They  help 
boys  and  girls  to  get  to  school  on  time. 
People  go  to  work  and  come  home  by 
them.  They  help  travelers  to  get  to  the 
station  in  time  to  catch  their  trains.  If 
we  have  an  airport  some  day,  they  will 
help  travelers  to  get  there  in  time  to 
catch  their  planes.” 


Something  to  Do  about  Time 

1.  You  may  want  to  help  a  little  4.  Make  a  picture  collection  to  show 
brother  or  sister  to  learn  to  tell  time.  sun  dials  and  other  early  clocks. 

2.  Visit  a  shop  where  clocks  and  5.  Count  the  clocks  and  watches  in 
watches  are  repaired.  Find  out  where  your  home.  Does  your  family  go  to 
the  clocks  and  watches  were  made.  Ask  work,  get  up,  and  go  to  bed  by  these 
if  you  may  see  the  works  inside  a  watch  clocks  and  watches? 

or  a  clock.  Look  at  the  tools  with  which  6.  Make  a  picture  collection  of  things 
a  repairman  works  on  a  watch  or  clock.  that  are  made  in  Switzerland. 

3.  With  the  help  of  your  teacher,  find  7.  Find  out  if  any  Swiss  people  live  in 

out  how  people  told  time  long  ago.  your  community. 


Choose  Your  Clock 


alarm  cuckoo  watch  grandfather  clock 


Which  one  plays  a  tune  to  get  a  per¬ 
son  up  in  the  morning? 

Which  one  is  as  tall  as  a  man  or 
taller? 


Which  one  has  a  toy  bird  which  bobs 
out  and  calls  the  hours? 

Which  one  can  a  person  carry  about 
in  his  pocket? 
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4.  Mr.  Wheeler  Has  a  Dry  Cleaning  Shop 


Rusty  came  out  of  Mr.  Peter’s  shop. 
Tom  put  his  hand  on  the  goat’s  harness. 
William  started  down  the  street  on  the 
run.  The  bell  on  his  collar  tinkled.  The 
wagon  came  clinkety-clank  behind  him. 
The  moccasins  and  the  spaghetti  dinner 
with  the  fine  sauce  danced  and  bounced 
about  in  the  wagon. 

Tom  gave  the  harness  a  little  pull 
when  they  reached  the  corner.  There 
they  would  cross  Main  Street.  So  they 
must  wait  for  the  traffic  light  to  turn 
from  red  to  green.  They  must  watch  out 
for  cars  that  might  be  coming  around 
the  corner. 


The  light  flashed  from  red  to  green. 
The  boys  and  the  goat  started  to  cross 
the  street.  A  car  turned  the  corner  with 
a  loud  honk.  William  backed  up  and 
stopped. 

Once  again  they  started.  The  light 
flashed  red.  Again  they  stopped.  Wil¬ 
liam  looked  back  at  the  boys  as  if  to  say, 
"Do  we  or  don’t  we  cross  this  street?” 

Mr.  Stone,  the  policeman,  was  stand¬ 
ing  near  by.  He  had  been  watching  the 
boys  and  the  goat.  Now  he  stepped  out 
into  the  street.  He  took  a  whistle  out  of 
his  pocket.  He  blew  it  loudly.  He 
stopped  the  traffic.  A  taxi  stopped.  A 
big  truck  stopped.  Three  cars  stopped. 

Then  the  policeman  called  to  the 
boys.  Rusty  and  Tom  and  William 
marched  across  Main  Street. 

Again  the  whistle  blew.  The  police¬ 
man  stepped  out  of  the  street.  The  traffic 
began  to  move  once  more  when  the  light 
flashed  green. 

Tom  and  Rusty  called,  "Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Stone.” 


After  Mr.  Stone  helped  them  across 
Main  Street,  the  boys  stopped  at  the  dry 
cleaning  shop.  Tom  waited  with  William 
outside  the  store.  Rusty  went  in  to  get 
Miss  Black’s  dress,  which  had  been  dry 
cleaned. 

Jerry  Wheeler  ran  the  dry  cleaning 
shop.  He  cleaned  fine  silk  dresses  and 
woolen  suits  and  coats  without  washing 
them.  He  dyed  clothes  different  colors. 
He  had  learned  how  to  make  dyes  from 
his  German  grandfather.  Jerry’s  father 
had  come  to  Canada  from  Germany 
many  years  ago.  He  had  bought  land 
near  Westport.  He  raised  corn  and  pigs 
on  his  farm. 

Jerry,  his  two  brothers,  and  his  sister 
grew  up  on  the  farm.  Then  they  came  to 
Westport  to  live.  Jerry  Wheeler  opened 
the  dry  cleaning  shop.  One  brother  ran 
the  drugstore.  The  other  brother  ran 
the  printing  shop.  His  sister  was  a 
teacher  at  Rusty’s  school. 


Jerry  Wheeler  was  back  in  the  work¬ 
shop  mixing  dyes  when  Rusty  came  in. 
He  had  a  great  kettle  full  of  a  soft 
blue  dye. 

Rusty  said,  "It  is  the  color  of  the 
sky.” 

Mr.  Wheeler  said,  "Over  here  is  a  red 
dye.  It  is  the  color  of  autumn  leaves.  Is 
it  not  a  beautiful  color?  Only  my  family 
knows  how  to  make  such  dyes.  Tell 
your  mother  that  I  can  dye  Susan’s 
winter  coat  this  red  color.” 

"Susan  likes  red.  She  will  like  to 
have  a  red  coat.  I’ll  tell  Mother  about 
the  new  dye  as  soon  as  I  go  home.  I’ll 
take  Miss  Black’s  silk  dress  if  it  is 
ready,”  said  Rusty. 
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"The  silk  dress  cleaned  very  well.  I 
had  a  time  to  get  one  spot  off  the  front. 
But  now  you  would  never  know  that  it 
had  been  there.  The  dress  is  in  the  show 
window  at  the  front  of  the  store.  It  is  in 
a  paper  dress  bag.  Can  you  carry  it  that 
way?”  asked  Mr.  Wheeler. 

"I  have  a  wagon  to  put  it  in,”  said 
Rusty. 

Mr.  Wheeler  looked  out  the  door.  He 
saw  William.  He  read  the  sign  on  the 
wagon  and  looked  at  the  bundles  in  it. 


"I’ll  put  the  dress  in  a  box  for  you,” 
he  said. 

While  he  was  packing  the  dress  in 
the  box,  he  asked  about  the  new  zoo. 
He  said  that  he  would  help  and  would 
give  The  Town  Club  three  little  pigs 
for  the  zoo. 

"Father  has  many  little  pigs  on  his 
farm.  Three  piglets  will  make  fine  pets,” 
he  said.  "The  zoo  must  have  a  piglet 
house.” 


Look  for  the  Answers 


You  will  find  the  answers  to  two  of 
these  questions  in  your  own  home  and 
to  one  of  them  in  your  community. 
You  will  find  the  answers  to  two  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  library.  The  answer  to  one 
of  the  questions  is  in  this  book.  You 
have  already  read  about  it.  Can  you 
find  all  the  answers? 

1.  What  kinds  of  clothes  does  your 
family  send  to  the  dry  cleaners? 
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2.  What  kinds  of  cloth  can  be  washed 
with  soap  and  water? 

3.  From  what  were  dyes  made  long 
ago? 

4.  Is  there  a  kindergarten  in  your 
community? 

5.  Can  you  find  out  in  which  country 
the  kindergarten  was  first  started? 

6.  Do  you  know  what  country  was 
long  ago  famous  for  its  toys? 


5.  Pedro’s  Family  Live  on  Flower  Street 


Tom  said,  "While  you  were  in  Mr. 
Wheeler’s  dry  cleaning  shop,  I  found 
something  new.” 

"What?”  asked  Rusty. 

"A  new  shop.  Look  down  the  street 
next  to  the  drugstore,”  said  Tom.  "That 
store  beside  the  drugstore  was  empty 
yesterday.” 

"A  man  is  putting  up  a  sign,”  said 
Rusty.  "The  donkey  on  the  sign  has  a 
pack  across  its  back.  The  shop  may  sell 
pets.  Let’s  go  past  it  and  see.” 

The  boys  hurried  down  the  street  to 
the  new  shop.  They  looked  in  the  win¬ 
dow.  It  was  not  a  pet  shop.  It  was  a 
Mexican  shop. 


Pedro  had  just  come  from  Mexico 
to  live  in  Westport.  He  was  opening 
a  new  shop.  He  was  selling  Mexican 
things. 

He  asked  the  boys  to  come  into  his 
new  shop.  He  showed  them  little  toy 
donkeys.  Some  were  made  of  straw. 
Others  were  made  of  clay.  They  had 
packs  on  their  backs  like  the  Mexican 
donkey  on  the  sign. 


Pedro  showed  them  beautiful  Mexi¬ 
can  things  made  of  silver.  They  had  been 
made  by  hand. 

Then  Pedro  said,  "I  have  read  the 
sign  on  your  wagon.  My  little  boy  will 
want  to  help  with  the  zoo.  We  have 
come  to  live  in  Westport  and  we  want  to 
take  part  in  the  things  you  do  here.” 

Tom  and  Rusty  asked  what  the  little 
boy’s  name  was  and  where  he  lived  in 
Westport. 

"His  name  is  Manuel,”  said  Pedro. 
"We  live  on  Flower  Street.” 


Rusty  said,  "Then  Manuel  will  not  go 
to  our  school.  Flower  Street  is  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  town.  But  the  children 
over  there  are  starting  a  club  like  ours. 
So  Manuel  can  join  it.  We  are  going  to 
have  The  Town  Clubs  in  all  parts  of 
Westport.  The  zoo  is  for  all  the  children 
in  town.  Mr.  Bangs  is  going  to  help  The 
Town  Clubs  with  their  plans  and  work. 
Manuel  will  like  Mr.  Bangs.” 

Tom  said,  "May  Manuel  come  to  see 
our  playhouse  some  day?  We  made  it 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Bangs.” 

Pedro  thanked  the  boys.  He  knew 
that  Manuel  would  like  to  visit  the  play¬ 
house. 


After  the  boys  left,  Pedro  stood  in  the 
door  of  his  new  shop.  He  watched  as 
they  went  down  the  street,  leading  the 
goat.  He  thought,  "They  must  have  a 
Mexican  donkey  for  their  new  zoo.  A 
little  donkey  that  they  can  ride.  I  shall 
see  what  I  can  do  about  getting  a 
donkey.” 


Pedro  thought  that  Westport  was  a 
friendly,  pleasant  place.  It  was  making 
his  family  feel  at  home.  Manuel  would 
grow  up  with  these  children.  Westport 
would  be  his  town.  Manuel  would  have 
a  part  in  running  it. 

"That  is  what  I  like  about  being  a 
Canadian,”  said  Pedro  to  himself. 


Find  Other  Neighbors  on  a  Map 


On  a  big  map  find  Mexico  and  other 
countries  to  the  south. 

1.  What  country  is  our  neighbor  to 
the  south?  Which  way  would  you  go 
to  get  to  it  from  your  town? 

South  America? 


2.  What  island  neighbors  do  we  have? 
How  would  you  travel  to  them  from 
Canada? 

3.  What  country  would  you  cross  to 
get  to  Mexico  by  train  or  by  airplane? 
Mexico  in  all  three  ways? 


6.  Li’s  Father  Came  from  China 


"We  have  two  more  stops.  Then  all 
the  errands  will  be  done,”  said  Rusty. 
"Your  Aunt  Mary  asked  me  to  buy  a  box 
of  tea  at  Ah  Choo’s  shop.” 

"I  like  to  go  there,”  said  Tom.  "I’ll 
tie  William  outside,  for  I  want  to  go  in 
with  you.” 

When  they  reached  the  shop,  there 
was  no  place  to  tie  William. 

"Well,  I  guess  that  I’ll  have  to  wait 
outside  after  all,”  said  Tom.  Then  he 
sat  down  on  the  wagon. 

A  small  boy  came  out  of  the  shop. 
His  name  was  Li.  He  was  the  son  of 
Ah  Choo. 

Li  said,  "I’ll  hold  your  goat  for  you  if 
you  wish  to  go  into  my  father’s  shop.” 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Li,”  said  Tom. 


Tom  and  Rusty  went  into  the  shop. 
Li  put  his  hand  on  the  harness  and  be¬ 
gan  to  lead  the  goat  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  shop. 

Ah  Choo  had  rented  a  small  building 
which  Uncle  Fred  owned.  His  store  was 
downstairs.  His  family  lived  upstairs. 
Every  Christmas  Ah  Choo  sent  Aunt 
Mary  and  Uncle  Fred  a  basket  of  fine 
Chinese  tea. 

Ah  Choo  was  a  writer.  He  wrote 
books  about  China.  Some  of  his  stories 
were  for  children.  Uncle  Fred  had  read 
some  of  them  to  Tom  and  the  other 
children. 


Ah  Choo  had  helped  to  make  West- 
port  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live. 
Beautiful  Chinese  things  could  be  bought 
in  his  shop.  Mr.  Dark  had  some  fine 
Chinese  pictures  and  pieces  of  ivory. 
Mr.  Bush  bought  ivory  elephants  and 
other  fine  ivory  pieces  there.  Mrs.  Ball 
had  a  silk  robe  with  a  dragon  picture  on 


the  back.  It  was  very  old  and  had  once 
been  owned  by  a  Chinese  prince.  The 
Blakes  bought  tea  and  spices  from  Ah 
Choo.  Susan  had  a  Chinese  doll. 

"This  little  ivory  elephant  is  like 
mine,”  said  Tom,  as  he  stopped  to  look 
at  the  ivory  animals  on  the  counter. 
"And  here  are  three  ivory  monkeys.” 


A  Chinese  Writing  Desk 


Ah  Choo  had  something  to  show  the 
boys.  It  had  just  come  from  China.  It 
was  a  Chinese  writing  desk.  Some  of  the 
pieces  were  made  of  ivory. 

"The  writing  desk  has  paint  brushes,” 
said  Rusty. 

"The  Chinese  write  with  brushes,” 
said  Ah  Choo.  "We  use  them  as  you 
use  pens.  We  make  the  letters  with 
brushes.”  Then  he  told  the  boys  that  the 
desk  was  a  present  to  him  from  a  Chi¬ 
nese  friend.  A  Chinese  teacher  had 
owned  the  desk  long  ago,  not  hundreds 
of  years  ago  but  thousands  of  years  ago. 

"See  how  dark  the  ivory  is,”  he  said. 
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A  Little  Chinese  Theater 


Ah  Choo  also  showed  the  boys  a  little 
Chinese  theater.  The  same  friend  in 
China  had  sent  it  to  Li.  It  too  was  very 
old.  Chinese  children  had  played  with 
it  long  ago.  It  had  Chinese  dolls.  Their 
tiny  hands  and  faces  were  made  of  ivory. 
Their  clothes  were  of  silk. 


"I  should  like  to  see  a  Chinese  play,” 
said  Tom. 

"Li  shall  give  a  party  for  The  Town 
Club,”  said  Ah  Choo.  "At  the  party  you 
shall  see  a  Chinese  play.  But  Li  likes 
toy  airplanes  better  than  his  Chinese 
theater.  He  is  a  real  Canadian.” 


Look  for  the  Answers 


1.  Do  any  people  from  China  live  in 
your  community? 

2.  If  there  is  an  art  gallery  in  your 
community,  visit  it.  Is  there  any  Chi¬ 
nese  art  on  display  there? 

3.  Are  any  Chinese  things  on  sale  in 
a  store  in  your  community? 


4.  Are  there  any  Chinese  things  in 
your  home,  such  as  pieces  of  ivory,  Chi¬ 
nese  rugs,  pictures  on  silk,  or  Chinese 
puzzles? 

5.  Look  at  the  packages  of  tea  in  a 
grocery  store.  Does  any  of  this  tea  come 
from  China? 


Make  a  Dragon  Kite 


Chinese  children  like  to  play  with 
kites.  You  and  your  classmates  may 
want  to  make  a  kite.  Paint  a  Chinese 
dragon  on  the  kite. 
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7.  Mr.  Pindar  Came  from  Greece 


"Now  we  go  back  the  way  we  came,” 
said  Rusty.  "I  must  stop  at  the  drug¬ 
store  to  buy  soap.” 

When  Rusty  came  out  of  the  drug¬ 
store,  he  brought  a  surprise  with  him. 
He  was  carrying  three  ice  cream  cones. 
William  ate  his,  the  ice  cream  and  the 
cone,  in  one  big  bite.  The  two  boys  sat 
on  the  wagon.  They  ate  their  ice  cream 
cones  slowly.  They  talked  about  the  zoo 
and  the  good  advertising  it  was  getting. 
They  talked  about  the  different  people 
who  lived  in  Westport. 

Tom  said,  "I  guess  the  family  of  every¬ 
one  in  Westport  had  to  come  from  some 
other  country.  Only  Mr.  Drum’s  family 


and  the  other  Indians  lived  in  Canada 
long  ago.” 

"I  never  knew  before  how  many  dif¬ 
ferent  people  helped  to  build  Westport. 
Some  have  white  skin  and  some  have 
brown  skin.  Ah  Choo  and  Li  have  yel¬ 
low  skin.  Father  says  that  it  is  the  color 
of  fine  old  ivory,”  said  Rusty.  "But  all 
these  people  are  Canadians.  They  live 
and  work  in  Westport.  They  want  it  to 
be  a  pleasant,  beautiful  place.” 

"Look  at  Tony,”  said  Tom.  "He  is 
learning  our  way  of  doing  things.  He 
gets  so  much  fun  out  of  little  things  that 
I  never  thought  much  about  until  he 
joined  The  Town  Club.” 
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Mr.  Pindar  laughed  when  he  saw  the 
goat  and  the  wagon  with  the  sign  on  it. 
He  gave  William  a  carrot. 

He  said,  "That  is  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment.  Everyone  will  want  to  help  the 
zoo.  I  have  told  the  mayor  that  I  will 
give  carrots  to  the  zoo.  Almost  every 
animal  likes  them.” 

William  had  now  finished  his  carrot 
and  had  walked  over  to  the  box  of  let¬ 
tuce.  He  was  eating  the  leaves  which 
were  sticking  out  at  the  side. 

Tom  said,  "Can  you  come  to  my 
house  for  lunch?  Mr.  Drum  is  coming 
to  the  playhouse  this  afternoon  to  show 
The  Town  Club  how  to  play  an  old  In¬ 
dian  game.” 

Mr.  Pindar  said,  "Run  along  with  the 
boys,  Tony.  You  are  one  of  us  now. 
You  must  learn  to  play  the  games  the 
boys  play.” 

The  three  boys  started  off.  But  Wil¬ 
liam  would  not  leave  the  market.  Rusty 
pushed.  Tom  pulled.  William  stood  still. 


"Let’s  stop  at  the  market  on  the  way 
home,”  said  Rusty.  "Tony  is  helping  his 
uncle  this  morning.” 

Down  the  street  the  boys  went.  They 
turned  the  corner  and  walked  toward 
the  big  market.  William  walked  beside 
them.  The  wagon  came  clinkety-clank 
behind.  It  was  full  of  boxes  and  bundles. 
They  bounced  and  bumped  about. 

Tom  and  Rusty  found  Tony  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  wholesale  vege¬ 
table  market.  He  was  pushing  a  small 
hand  cart  from  a  truck  into  the  market 
house.  He  had  a  box  of  lettuce  on  the 
cart. 

William  gave  the  lettuce  a  pleased 
look.  He  followed  Tony  into  the  market 
house. 
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"He  must  be  tired,”  said  Rusty. 

The  boys  took  the  harness  off  William. 
They  fastened  a  rope  to  his  collar. 

Rusty  said,  "Tony,  you  lead  William 
home.  Tom  and  I  will  pull  the  wagon.” 


"I  can  carry  some  of  the  bundles, 
too,”  said  Tony. 

"I  guess  that  idea  of  mine  was  not  so 
good  after  all,”  said  Tom. 

"It  did  advertise  the  zoo,”  said  Rusty. 


Make  a  New  Friend 


The  children  in  The  Town  Club  met 
a  boy  from  Greece.  They  helped  him  to 
feel  at  home  in  a  new  country  and  a  new 
town. 

Are  there  any  new  children  in  your 
school  this  year?  Did  any  of  them  come 
from  another  country?  If  so,  ask  one  of 
them  to  tell  you  about  his  old  home. 


Find  out  how  the  people  live  and  work 
in  his  country.  Ask  him  to  teach  you 
one  of  his  games  or  dances. 

Teach  him  to  play  your  games.  Ask 
him  to  play  with  you  on  the  playground. 
Make  your  new  neighbors  feel  at  home. 

You  will  find  that  children  the  world 
over  like  to  do  the  same  things. 


A  Scrapbook  for  Children  of  Another  Country 


You  may  want  to  make  a  scrapbook 
to  show  how  people  live  and  work  in 
your  community.  Draw  or  cut  out  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  scrapbook  to  show: 

1.  People  at  work  in  town. 

2.  People  at  work  in  the  country. 

3.  Stores  and  buildings. 


4.  The  traffic  on  streets  and  roads. 

5.  Your  pets  and  your  neighbors’  pets. 

6.  Your  school. 

Send  the  scrapbook  as  a  present  to 
the  school  children  of  some  other  coun¬ 
try.  Ask  these  children  to  send  you  a 
scrapbook  of  their  community. 
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Books  to  Read 


Bemelmans,  Ludwig.  Quito  Express. 
The  Viking  Press,  New  York,  1938.  The 
story  of  an  Inca  baby  who  travels  across 
Ecuador  and  back  again. 

Buckingham,  B.  R.  The  Great  Idea  and 
Other  Stories.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston, 
1934.  Stories  about  children  in  other  lands, 
Vikings,  crossing  the  plains,  and  many 
others. 

D’Aulaire,  Ingri  and  Edgar  P.  Children 
of  the  Northlights.  The  Viking  Press,  New 
York,  1935.  Beautiful  pictures  of  Lapland, 
a  land  far  to  the  north. 

Davis,  Lavinia  R.  Americans  Every 
One.  Doubleday  and  Company,  New  York, 
1942.  The  story  of  children  from  other  lands 
who  are  all  Americans  now. 

Dearborn,  Frances  R.  How  the  Indians 
Lived .  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1927. 
Stories  about  the  Indians’  wigwams,  clothes, 
pottery,  food,  and  fun. 

Gay,  Zhenya,  and  Crespi,  Pachita. 
Manuelito  of  Costa  Rica.  Julian  Messner, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1940.  Manuelito  and  his  six 
little  sisters  lived  in  San  Jose.  There  is  a 
gay  map  of  Central  America  in  this  book. 

Handforth,  Thomas.  Mei  Li.  Double¬ 
day  and  Company,  New  York,  1938.  A  story 
of  the  Chinese  New  Year. 

Hollister,  Mary  B.  Beggars  of  Dreams. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York,  1937. 
The  story  of  a  little  Chinese  girl  who  moved 
from  her  home  in  a  village  to  a  city. 

Lathrop,  Dorothy  P.  Presents  for  Lupe. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 


1941.  Lupe  is  a  red  squirrel  from  South 
America.  He  finds  a  good  home  with  two 
children  who  give  him  fruits  and  nuts  and 
toys  from  South  America.  He  likes  the 
gourd  best. 

Lattimore,  Eleanor.  Junior.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  New  York,  1938.  The 
story  of  a  little  Negro  boy  who  lived  in 
Charleston  and  how  he  helped  his  family. 

Moon,  Grace.  Chi-Wee.  Doubleday  and 
Company,  New  York,  1925.  The  story  of  a 
little  Indian  girl. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Japanese  Twins. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1940. 
The  story  of  a  little  Japanese  boy,  the  Feast 
of  Flags,  and  the  Festival  of  Dolls. 

ScANTLEBURY,  ELIZABETH  E.  Little 
World-Children.  Ginn  and  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1928.  Stories  about  children  in  Arabia, 
Alaska,  Japan,  Holland,  Switzerland,  China, 
and  early  America. 

Thomas,  Leslie.  The  Story  on  the 
Willow  Plate.  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  1940.  The  Chinese  legend  in 
the  design  of  the  famous  willow  china. 

Thomas  and  Kelty.  Heroes,  Heroines, 
and  Holidays.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston, 
1947.  Stories  about  famous  Americans  and 
about  holidays. 

Wiese,  Kurt.  Liang  and  Lo.  Doubleday 
and  Company,  New  York,  1930.  The  story 
of  a  Chinese  boy  and  a  water  buffalo. 

Wood,  Esther.  Silk  and  Satin  Lane. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  1939. 
The  story  of  day-by-day  life  in  China. 
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Unit  Seven 

What  Our  Town  Does  for  Us 


1.  The  New  Town  Hall  Is  Finished 


The  Town  Club  had  finished  its  scrap¬ 
book  of  workers.  The  last  picture  had 
been  pasted  in. 

The  new  town  hall  was  finished,  too. 
The  last  workman  had  packed  up  his 
tools  and  left.  He  had  gone  to  work  on 
another  building. 


The  mayor  had  moved  in.  So  had  the 
other  workers  who  helped  him  to  gov¬ 
ern  Westport.  Big  trucks  had  brought 
their  desks  and  chairs  and  other  things 
to  the  new  offices  in  the  new  town  hall. 
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The  children  in  The  Town  Club  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mayor  White.  They  asked  if 
they  might  visit  the  new  town  hall. 

Mayor  White  answered  the  letter.  He 
asked  the  children  to  come  to  see  him 
on  Monday  morning.  The  children  were 
to  spend  the  day  at  the  town  hall.  They 
would  see  how  Westport  was  governed. 

The  children  were  ever  so  excited. 
They  thought  that  Monday  never  would 
come.  But  Monday  did  come  at  last. 

The  school  bus  took  them  to  the  town 
hall.  As  they  jumped  out,  they  looked 
up  at  the  building.  How  beautiful  it 
was!  It  was  owned  by  all  the  citizens  of 
Westport. 

Mayor  White  was  waiting  for  them. 
He  had  a  plan  to  tell  them  about. 

First  the  children  would  go  in  a  group 
through  the  town  hall.  Then  each  one 
could  choose  an  office  to  visit.  He  would 
see  how  the  work  was  done  in  that  office. 
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Susan  had  said  that  she  wanted  to  be 
the  mayor  some  day.  She  sat  in  the 
mayor’s  office.  She  found  that  it  was 
hard  work  to  govern  Westport. 

The  mayor  really  worked  for  every¬ 
one  in  Westport.  He  wrote  letters.  He 
had  to  talk  with  the  men  who  worked 
for  him.  He  had  to  know  everything 
that  was  being  done.  He  must  know 
how  Westport  was  spending  the  people’s 
money.  He  had  a  thousand  and  one 
things  to  do. 

Many  people  wrote  letters  to  the 
mayor.  One  man  wrote  about  the  dirt 
in  the  alleys  of  Westport.  He  said  that 
the  alleys  should  be  cleaned  up.  Another 
man  wrote  that  he  paid  five  dollars  a 
year  to  the  town  to  have  garbage  taken 
away  from  his  house.  The  garbage 
trucks  had  not  been  near  his  house  for 
two  weeks.  The  garbage  can  was  full 
and  running  over. 

The  mayor  turned  these  letters  over 
to  the  department  that  keeps  the  streets 
and  alleys  clean.  It  is  called  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  sanitation. 


Tom  Visits  the  Department  of  Sanitation 


The  first  thing  that  Tom  wanted  to 
know  was  how  the  department  of  sani¬ 
tation  got  its  big  name?  He  learned  that 
anything  that  is  sanitary  is  clean  and 
healthy.  The  department  of  sanitation 
must  keep  Westport  clean. 

The  department  of  sanitation  had 
many  big  trucks.  It  had  white  garbage 
trucks  that  went  from  house  to  house  to 
pick  up  garbage.  The  street  cleaners 
rode  in  yellow  trucks.  They  had  shovels 
and  brushes  with  them  in  the  trucks. 
With  the  big  brushes  the  street  cleaners 
would  brush  the  dirt  into  piles.  They 
would  then  shovel  it  into  the  trucks. 
Later  the  sprinkling  wagon  would  come 
along  and  wash  the  street. 


Tom  learned  that  the  department  of 
sanitation  could  not  keep  Westport  clean 
if  the  people  did  not  help.  The  workers 
in  this  department  had  placed  cans  and 
bins  on  street  corners.  Papers  and  other 
trash  should  be  put  into  these  cans  and 
bins.  It  should  not  be  dropped  on  the 
streets  and  sidewalks. 

Tom  learned  that  a  good  citizen  helps 
to  keep  his  town  clean.  Part  of  the  work 
of  the  department  of  sanitation  in  West- 
port  was  to  show  people  how  they  could 
help. 

When  the  letters  about  the  dirty  alleys 
and  the  garbage  reached  the  department 
of  sanitation,  everyone  was  very  much 
excited.  A  man  in  the  office  explained 
that  the  department  was  short  of  both 
men  and  trucks. 


The  man  who  ran  the  office  said  that 
a  white  truck  must  be  sent  out  at  once 
to  pick  up  the  garbage.  A  yellow  truck 
would  take  care  of  the  alleys  in  that  part 


of  town.  The  streets  and  alleys  must  be 
clean.  The  health  department  would  not 
like  it  if  the  streets  and  alleys  of  West- 
port  were  dirty. 


Joe  Visits  the  Health  Department 


Doctors  and  nurses  worked  in  the 
health  department.  They  worked  hard 
to  keep  the  people  of  Westport  well. 
They  asked  people  to  help  by  obeying 
the  health  rules. 

While  Joe  was  visiting  this  depart¬ 
ment,  a  doctor  called  it  on  the  telephone. 
He  said  that  a  boy  on  High  Street  had 
measles. 

"That  boy  is  the  first  person  in  West- 
port  to  have  measles  this  year,”  said  a 
nurse  in  the  department. 

Joe  said,  "I  have  never  had  measles.” 

"We  shall  try  to  keep  you  from  catch¬ 
ing  measles,”  said  a  doctor  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

The  health  department  would  keep 
the  boy  with  measles  away  from  other 
people.  A  big  sign  was  fastened  on  the 
door.  On  the  sign  was  the  word  Measles. 
It  was  put  on  the  door  to  keep  people 
from  going  into  the  house  and  catching 
measles.  The  boy  could  not  leave  the 
house  until  he  was  well.  The  health  de¬ 
partment  and  the  doctors  in  Westport 
worked  together  to  keep  children  from 
catching  measles  or  any  other  disease. 
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Joe  learned  that  this  was  just  one  of 
many  things  that  the  health  department 
did  to  keep  the  people  of  Westport  well. 

Westport  had  many  health  inspectors. 
They  inspected  the  kitchens  of  restau¬ 
rants  to  see  that  they  were  clean.  They 
inspected  the  food.  People  who  worked 
in  these  restaurants  had  to  be  healthy. 
The  food  had  to  be  clean  and  good  to  eat. 

Inspectors  inspected  markets  and 
packing  houses.  They  inspected  the 
milk  company  and  the  bakeries.  They 
went  to  places  where  ice  cream  and 
candy  were  on  sale. 


Rusty  Chooses  the  Safety  Department 


Rusty  was  in  the  safety  department. 
He  saw  a  big  map  of  Westport.  He  saw 
a  model  of  the  downtown  part  of  Main 
Street.  It  was  on  a  large  table.  Toy 
automobiles  and  trucks  ran  on  the 
streets  of  the  model.  Toy  street  cars  ran 
on  toy  tracks.  There  was  Mr.  Niccolo’s 
Italian  restaurant.  There  was  the  bank. 
There  were  Mr.  Blake’s  store  and  the 
big  building  where  Uncle  Fred  worked. 

The  policemen  in  the  safety  depart¬ 
ment  moved  the  toy  automobiles  and 


trucks  about  on  the  streets  of  the  model. 
They  were  not  playing.  They  were  work¬ 
ing.  They  were  planning  new  ways  to 
make  Westport  the  safest  town  in  our 
country. 

Rusty  learned  that  everyone  must 
help  with  that  work.  The  drivers  of 
automobiles  and  trucks,  the  people  who 
walk,  the  children  at  school, — they  must 
all  help  to  make  Westport  a  safe  place 
in  which  to  live.  Everyone  must  obey 
the  safety  rules. 
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Bill  Visits  the  Fire  Department 


Bill  visited  the  office  of  the  fire  chief. 
He  thought  that  the  fire  chief  had  the 
most  exciting  job  of  all.  Every  time  there 
is  a  fire,  the  chief  must  go  to  it  in  his 
red  automobile. 

There  was  only  one  fire  that  day.  The 
chief  was  pleased  because  there  was 
only  one.  He  wanted  to  keep  fires  from 
starting. 


The  fire  chief  said,  "It  is  much  better 
to  prevent  a  fire  than  to  put  it  out  after 
it  starts.” 

He  was  very  busy.  He  was  teach¬ 
ing  the  people  of  Westport  to  be  care¬ 
ful.  Most  fires  start  because  people 
are  not  careful.  The  fire  chief  had  fire- 
prevention  rules.  The  people  must 
know  them  and  obey  them. 

Inspectors  go  about  to  see  that  the 
fire-prevention  rules  are  obeyed.  They 
inspect  office  buildings,  stores,  and  fac¬ 
tories.  They  inspect  schools  and  apart¬ 
ment  houses. 

Bill  said,  "We  obey  the  fire-prevention 
rules  at  school  and  at  home.” 

Everyone  in  The  Town  Club  had  a 
busy  Monday  at  the  new  town  hall. 


Do  You  Know  What  to  Do? 


1.  Do  you  know  what  to  do  if  some¬ 
thing  in  your  house  catches  fire? 

2.  Do  you  know  where  the  fire-alarm 
box  is  in  your  neighborhood? 


You  may  want  to  ask  someone  from 
the  fire  department  in  your  town  to  visit 
your  school  and  tell  you  ways  in  which 
you  can  help  to  prevent  fires. 


Choose  the  Safe  Way 


Look  at  the  pictures  on  this  page. 

1.  Find  the  children  who  do  not  play 
safely. 


2.  Find  the  children  who  play  safely. 

3.  Find  the  grown-up  who  obeys  the 
five-prevention  rules. 
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2.  Westport  Needs  New  Taxes 


At  breakfast  one  morning  Mr.  Blake 
looked  over  his  newspaper.  He  said, 
"Don’t  forget.  There  is  a  special  election 
today.  You  will  want  to  vote.” 

Mrs.  Blake  said,  "I’ll  vote  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  do  hope  the  people  will  vote  for 
the  new  zoo.  I  shall  vote  for  it.” 

Mr.  Blake  said,  "The  town  has  enough 
money  to  build  the  shelters  and  to  get 
the  zoo  started.  But  the  people  must 
vote  whether  they  want  a  zoo.” 

"Where  will  the  town  get  the  money 
to  feed  and  care  for  the  animals?”  asked 
Mrs.  Blake. 

"We  are  planning  to  ask  people  to 
help  the  zoo  and  to  pay  one  dollar  each 
year.  Then  we  shall  have  enough  money 
to  keep  up  the  zoo  and  perhaps  to  buy 
new  animals  for  it. 
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"By  the  way,  there  is  also  a  tax  to  be 
voted  on  at  today’s  election.  It  is  a 
school  tax.  The  money  will  be  used  for 
many  things  that  our  schools  need.  I 
think  that  we  should  vote  for  that  tax.” 

"I  think  so,  too,”  said  Mrs.  Blake. 
"Then  there  is  the  question  of  building 
an  airport.  I’m  voting  for  that.” 

"Well,  I  must  hurry,”  said  Mr.  Blake. 
"I  want  to  vote  on  my  way  to  the  store.” 

Mr.  Blake  fastened  his  topcoat  as  he 
walked  down  the  street.  The  spring 
days  were  still  cold. 

Soon  he  came  to  the  place  where  he 
and  his  neighbors  voted.  He  went  up  the 
steps  and  opened  the  door.  Inside  was  a 
long  table.  Two  people  were  sitting  at 
the  table.  They  asked  him  his  name. 
They  looked  for  his  name  in  a  big  book. 
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How  Mr.  Blake  Voted 


A  woman  gave  Mr.  Blake  a  long 
paper.  This  is  called  a  ballot.  It  ex¬ 
plained  what  he  was  to  vote  for. 

Mr.  Blake  took  the  ballot  into  a  little 
place  that  was  closed  off  with  a  curtain. 
He  looked  at  the  ballot  carefully. 

On  it  were  three  things  that  were  to 
be  voted  for:  the  zoo,  the  school  tax,  and 
a  new  airport. 

Mr.  Blake  voted  for  the  school  tax. 


He  put  an  X  beside  the  word  Yes  on  the 
ballot.  He  voted  to  build  a  zoo  and  an 
airport,  too. 

Then  he  came  out  from  behind  the 
curtain.  He  dropped  his  ballot  into  a 
large  black  ballot  box. 

Mr.  Blake  had  voted  for  three  things 
that  he  thought  would  be  good  for  West- 
port.  He  was  willing  to  work  for  these 
things.  He  was  willing  to  help  to  pay  for 
them.  He  was  a  good  citizen  of  his  town. 
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Westport  Repairs  a  Leak  in  a  Water  Pipe 


Men  got  out  of  the  truck  and  began  to 
look  for  the  leak.  They  had  a  little  ma¬ 
chine.  One  man  put  it  on  the  street  and 
put  his  ear  to  it.  He  was  listening  for  the 
noise  of  water  running  from  a  pipe  with 
a  leak  in  it. 

He  heard  a  little  buzzing  noise.  It  was 
not  very  loud.  He  picked  up  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  moved  nearer  Mr.  Blake’s 
house.  The  buzzing  was  louder  this 
time. 

Susan,  Rusty,  and  Tom  came  home 
as  the  man  was  listening  for  the  leak. 
Tom  wanted  to  know  what  he  was  doing. 
The  man  let  them  listen  to  the  machine. 


When  Mrs.  Blake  came  home  from 
the  voting  place  on  election  day,  the 
street  outside  her  house  was  full  of 
water.  It  was  running  into  her  base¬ 
ment.  In  the  front  yard  were  muddy 
puddles. 

She  hurried  into  the  house  and  called 
the  water  department. 

Soon  a  truck  came  down  Main  Street 
and  stopped  near  the  Blakes’  house. 
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"What  is  the  buzzing  noise?”  asked 
Rusty. 

"It  is  water  leaking  from  a  pipe  under 
the  street,”  said  the  man.  "We  knew 
there  was  a  leak  somewhere  around  be¬ 
cause  the  street  is  full  of  water.  It 
is  running  into  the  basement  of  your 
house.  This  machine  helps  us  to  find  • 
out  the  place  where  the  leak  is.  Then 
we  can  dig  up  the  street  at  that  spot.  If 
we  did  not  have  this  machine,  we  might 
have  to  dig  up  the  street  for  blocks  be¬ 
fore  we  found  the  leak  in  the  pipe.” 


The  men  started  to  dig  up  the  street 
in  front  of  the  Blakes’  house.  They  made 
a  big  hole  in  the  street.  One  of  the  men 
climbed  down  into  the  hole.  He  repaired 
the  leak  in  the  pipe.  He  was  very  wet 
when  he  climbed  out  of  the  hole  again. 

The  men  left  the  big  hole  in  the  street. 
They  put  red  lanterns  around  it  and 
lighted  them.  The  lanterns  would  keep 
people  and  cars  from  falling  into  the 
hole  that  night.  One  lantern  was  on  top 
of  a  pile  of  rocks. 
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In  the  morning  men  would  come  and 
repair  the  street. 

Before  Rusty  went  to  sleep  that  night, 
he  looked  out  of  the  window.  He  could 
see  a  mud  puddle  that  the  water  had  left 
in  the  street.  The  street  light  gave  the 
puddle  a  shiny  look.  The  red  lanterns 
were  burning  brightly. 


He  took  off  his  bathrobe  and  laid  it 
carefully  across  the  chair.  The  robe  was 
ready  to  put  on  in  the  morning.  Then  he 
hopped  into  bed. 

He  thought  about  the  zoo.  Father 
had  said  that  a  town  must  have  money 
to  build  and  run  a  zoo.  Animals  need 
food  and  care.  Today  the  people  of  West- 
port  had  voted  on  the  zoo.  Would  the 
children  get  their  zoo? 


Things  to  Think  About 


1.  Why  was  Mr.  Blake  a  good  citizen 
of  Westport? 

2.  Find  out  what  the  people  in  your 
town  will  vote  on  at  the  next  election. 

3.  Where  does  your  family  go  to  vote? 

4.  How  old  shall  you  have  to  be  before 
you  can  vote? 
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5.  Ask  your  father  what  kind  of  taxes 
he  pays  in  your  town. 

a.  Does  he  pay  taxes  on  his  house? 

b.  Does  he  pay  taxes  on  the  money  he 
earns? 

c.  Does  he  pay  a  sales  tax  on  some 
of  the  things  that  he  buys? 
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3.  Rusty  Brings  Home  Gussie 


Mr.  Blake  had  worked  very  late  at 
the  store.  It  was  dark  when  he  drove 
home.  He  stopped  the  car  in  the  drive¬ 
way.  He  jumped  out  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  garage. 

Something  white  flapped  past  him. 

Mr.  Blake  took  his  flashlight  out  of 
the  car.  He  turned  it  this  way  and  that. 
He  flashed  it  up  into  the  sky.  He  flashed 
it  into  the  garage  and  out  into  the  street. 


Mrs.  Blake  had  heard  the  car  turn 
into  the  driveway.  She  opened  the 
kitchen  door.  Susan  and  Rusty  were  in 
bed.  But  they  hopped  up  and  looked  out 
of  the  window. 

Mrs.  Blake  called,  "Have  you  lost 
something?” 

Mr.  Blake  answered,  "I’m  looking  for 
a  big  white  bird.  It  flapped  past  me 
when  I  opened  the  garage  door.” 
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"That  was  Gussie  the  goose,”  called 
Rusty  from  his  bedroom  window.  "Mr. 
Hill  was  planning  to  keep  him  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  for  the  new  zoo.  But  Gussie  likes 
to  chase  anyone  who  comes  into  the  back 
of  the  store.  He  chased  the  milkman  and 
the  bakery  man.  He  chased  the  postman 
and  even  the  policeman.  So  Mr.  Hill 
gave  Gussie  to  me  this  afternoon.  I 
brought  him  home  in  a  box  and  put  him 
in  the  garage.” 

"Has  he  gone?”  asked  Susan  from 
her  bedroom  window. 

"Yes,  he  got  away,”  said  Mr.  Blake. 

"Whatever  shall  we  do?”  asked 
Rusty. 


Mr.  Blake  shook  his  head  sadly.  He 
had  worked  hard  at  the  store  today. 
Now  he  must  find  a  lost  goose.  But 
where  would  a  person  start  to  look  for 
a  white  goose  at  night? 

Rusty  said,  "He  may  have  gone  back 
to  the  grocery  store.  Mr.  Hill  thinks  that 
Gussie  is  a  very  bright  bird.” 

Mr.  Blake  climbed  into  the  automo¬ 
bile  and  drove  down  Main  Street  to  Mr. 
Hill’s  store.  Then  he  took  his  flashlight 
and  walked  around  the  store.  He  turned 
the  flashlight  into  dark  comers. 

In  a  minute  he  came  back.  He  was 
running,  his  coat  tails  flying  in  the  wind. 
Gussie  was  chasing  him. 


FANCY 

groceries 


The  car  door  was  open.  Mr.  Blake 
jumped  in  and  shut  the  door  with  a 
bang. 

Gussie  turned  and  walked  around  the 
store  to  the  back  door. 

"I  think,”  said  Mr.  Blake  to  himself, 
"that  I’ll  go  home  and  telephone  to  Mr. 
Hill.  He  can  keep  Gussie  until  morning. 
Then  we  can  take  him  out  to  Mr.  Bush’s 
farm.” 

Mr.  Bush  had  set  aside  a  barn  for  the 


zoo  animals.  The  two  black  lambs,  Wil¬ 
liam  the  goat,  and  the  calves  were  al¬ 
ready  there.  So  were  five  little  foxes 
and  a  raccoon  which  had  been  brought 
to  the  Humane  Society.  It  had  given  the 
animals  to  the  children’s  zoo. 

The  Humane  Society  looked  after 
animals  that  had  no  homes.  It  had  a  big 
shelter  for  them.  Mr.  Walker  was  the 
head  of  the  Humane  Society.  He  had 
worked  hard  to  get  the  zoo  started. 


There  Was  a  Goose 1 


Mabel  Livingstone 
Merrily 


Victor  Young 


There  was  a  goose  from  Goos-ey-ville  Who  stood  be  -  side  •  a 


grass  -  y  hill;  She  would-n’t  budge,  she  would-n’t  stir,  She 


wzf- 

said  the  hill  •  should  come  to  her.  But  this  the  hill  •  re- 


fused  to  do  Be  -  cause  the  hill  was  stub-born  too. 

‘Used  by  permission  of  Schroeder  &  Gunther,  Inc.,  publishers  and  owners  of  the  copyright. 
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Things  to  Talk  About 


1.  If  there  is  a  Humane  Society  in 
your  town,  talk  about  how  it  helps  your 
town.  Find  out  how  you  can  help  with 
the  work  of  the  Humane  Society.  If 
your  town  has  no  Humane  Society,  talk 
about  starting  one.  How  would  you  get 
other  people  interested  in  starting  a 
Humane  Society? 

Things 

1.  Ask  the  Humane  Society  to  show 
its  movies  at  your  school. 

2.  Make  posters  for  Be-Kind-to- 
Animals  Week. 


2.  What  laws  has  your  town  about 
dogs?  If  you  have  a  dog,  do  you  know 
and  obey  those  laws?  Do  you  know  why 
the  laws  were  made? 

3.  Should  dogs  and  cats  be  allowed  to 
run  and  play  on  the  streets  and  roads? 
Why  not?  Where  should  you  play  with 
these  pets? 

to  Do 

3.  Collect  the  posters  used  in  other 
years  for  Be-Kind-to- Animals  Week. 
What  story  does  each  poster  tell?  Have 
an  exhibit  of  them  on  the  bulletin  board. 
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4.  A  Party  for  the  People 


Westport  was  having  a  big  party. 
Everyone  was  asked  to  come.  It  was  at 
the  new  town  hall  and  the  new  zoo. 

The  architect  and  the  contractor 
came.  The  mayor  made  a  speech.  In  his 
speech  he  talked  about  the  new  town 
hall.  He  told  about  the  plans  for  an  air¬ 
port.  He  said  that  Westport  must  keep 
growing.  He  called  the  people  of  West- 
port  good  citizens.  They  had  voted  for 
the  airport,  the  zoo,  and  the  school  tax. 


Everyone  said  that  the  mayor  had 
made  a  fine  speech. 

The  children  in  The  Town  Club 
planted  a  tree  at  the  side  of  the  town 
hall.  Mr.  Bangs  made  a  speech.  He  said 
that  The  Town  Clubs  would  plant  more 
trees.  The  children  would  plant  fifty 
cherry  trees  along  the  river.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  blossoms  were  on  the 
cherry  trees,  the  road  to  the  zoo  would 
be  very  beautiful. 
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Everyone  said  that  The  Town  Clubs  the  different  offices.  They  sat  in  the  chair 
were  a  fine  thing.  They  were  showing  at  the  mayor’s  mahogany  desk.  They 
the  children  how  they  could  be  good  rode  in  the  elevator.  They  looked  out 
citizens.  of  the  windows  at  the  park  and  the  river. 

People  went  into  the  town  hall.  They  They  thought  that  the  new  town  hall 
walked  along  the  halls  and  looked  into  was  beautiful. 

The  People  Visit  the  Children’s  Zoo 

After  they  had  seen  the  town  hall,  the  Rusty  took  visitors  to  the  Baa-Baa 
people  went  to  the  zoo.  The  children  in  Black  Sheep  Corner  to  see  the  two  black 
The  Town  Clubs  were  at  the  zoo  to  show  lambs.  Tom  showed  visitors  both  the 
them  around.  Mexican  donkey,  that  children  could 


ride,  and  William,  the  goat  that  had 


the  big  white  goose,  lived  there.  So  did 
Joe  showed  visitors  the  five  little  foxes  a  brown  and  white  turkey  that  had  been 

and  the  raccoon  that  were  a  present  a  prize  winner  at  the  fair.  The  three 

from  the  Humane  Society.  little  pigs  had  their  own  house  in  the 

Patsy  showed  visitors  the  little  barn  barn  yard.  Over  the  door  were  the 

yard.  The  two  Jersey  calves  and  Gussie,  words  piglet  house. 
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Bill  showed  visitors  the  two  monkeys 
that  Westport  had  bought  for  the  zoo. 
He  said,  "These  monkeys  like  to  eat  pea¬ 
nuts  and  fruit.  They  like  warm  milk 
too.  But  please  do  not  feed  them.” 

Betty  showed  the  dancing  mice  that 
lived  in  the  Hickory-Dickory-Dock 
clock.  A  wee  field  mouse  had  moved  in 
with  them. 


Susan  took  a  group  of  visitors  down  a 
path  to  a  pool.  She  told  them  that  bea¬ 
vers  were  building  their  house  in  that 
pool. 

She  said,  "The  beavers  are  building 
their  house  of  mud  and  sticks.  They  use 
their  tails  to  pat  the  layers  of  mud  in 
place.  These  beavers  have  come  from 
a  forest  park  hundreds  of  miles  north 
of  Westport.  You  will  have  fun  watch¬ 
ing  them  at  work  when  you  come  to 
the  zoo.” 
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The  keeper  of  the  zoo  was  busy  show¬ 
ing  his  house.  It  was  made  of  glass 
bricks.  No  one  in  Westport  had  ever 
seen  a  glass  house  before.  Uncle  Fred 
had  been  the  architect.  Mr.  Casey  had 
been  the  contractor.  They  had  built  the 
first  glass  house  in  Westport. 

One  place  at  the  zoo  was  still  empty. 
It  was  big,  with  a  rocky  place  at  the  back 
and  a  high  fence  around  it.  When  the 
zoo  got  bears,  they  would  live  here. 


On  a  little  platform  near  the  river  the 
school  band  was  playing.  It  played  old 
tunes  and  new  tunes,  tunes  to  whistle 
and  tunes  to  hum.  Many  people  were 
listening  to  the  band  concert.  Others 
were  walking  about. 

Then  the  band  stopped  playing  for  a 
minute.  Mr.  Bangs  had  a  little  speech  to 
make.  Everyone  listened  to  his  speech. 
He  asked  the  people  to  come  to  the  out¬ 
door  theater  at  the  zoo  at  seven  o’clock. 
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Mr.  NiccoWs  Picnic  Supper 


Mr.  Niccolo  had  cooked  the  supper  in 
his  big  kitchen  at  the  restaurant.  He  had 
brought  it  to  the  zoo  in  little  white  boxes. 
They  cost  fifty  cents  each.  Everyone 
bought  a  box.  The  money  went  to  the  zoo . 

While  the  people  ate  supper,  they  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  school  band’s  concert.  The 
zoo  was  a  pleasant  place  to  have  a  picnic. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  came  in.  They 
looked  around  for  a  table.  Tom  ran  over 
and  said,  "Uncle  Fred  and  Aunt  Mary 
would  like  to  have  you  eat  supper  with 
them.  Susan  and  Rusty  are  at  their 
table.  They  have  your  supper  boxes. 
I’ll  show  you  where  they  are  sitting.” 

Soon  the  two  families  were  eating  sup- 


per  and  talking  together.  They  talked 
about  the  fine  speech  that  the  mayor 
had  made.  They  talked  about  Mr.  Nic- 
colo’s  plan  for  summer  concerts  at  the 
zoo. 

They  talked  about  the  plans  for  the 
airport  and  how  much  it  would  cost. 

"I  am  the  architect  for  the  new  build¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Casey  is  the  contractor.  I  am 
working  on  the  plans  now,”  said  Uncle 
Fred. 

"Mr.  Niccolo  is  renting  two  rooms  for 
a  restaurant.” 

"I  thought  that  an  airport  was  a  place 
where  pilots  land  their  planes,”  said 
Rusty. 


"It  is,”  said  Mr.  Blake.  "But  there 
are  many  buildings  at  big  airports. 
There  must  be  a  place  where  travelers 
can  wait  for  planes.  In  this  place  there 
are  stores  and  a  restaurant.” 

"Some  airlines  want  to  rent  ground 
at  the  new  airport,”  said  Uncle  Fred.  "I 
am  drawing  plans  for  machine  shops  for 
one  company.” 

"Will  planes  stay  at  the  airport  at 
night?”  asked  Rusty. 

"Sometimes  planes  need  repairs. 
Sometimes  pilots  cannot  fly  the  planes 
because  of  ice  or  storms  or  high  winds. 
Then  they  have  to  stay,”  said  Uncle 
Fred. 
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"How  will  the  planes  get  gasoline  and 
oil?”  asked  Susan. 

"There  will  be  a  place  to  store  gaso¬ 
line  and  oil  at  the  airport,”  said  Uncle 
Fred. 

"The  new  airport  will  be  a  great  thing 
for  Westport.  Planes  flying  across  the 
country  will  land  at  the  new  airport. 
Think  of  the  many  people  it  will  bring 
to  Westport,”  said  Mr.  Blake. 

"The  airport  will — ”  Uncle  Fred 
started  to  say.  Then  he  stopped  because 
he  could  feel  something  cold  and  wet 
rubbing  his  hand. 

Mrs.  Blake  said,  "I  think — ” 

What  she  thought  no  one  knew. 
She  said  not  another  word.  She  could 
feel  something  cold  and  wet  under  the 
table,  too. 


Tom  laughed.  He  said,  "We  have  a 
visitor.” 

Rusty  said,  "It  is  Bennie  the  sea  lion.” 

Bennie  had  now  come  out  from  under 
the  table.  He  was  sitting  on  his  tail  be¬ 
side  Mrs.  Blake.  He  was  trying  to  reach 
her  supper. 

The  zoo  keeper  came  over  to  the 
table.  He  had  a  bucket  full  of  fish.  He 
said,  "This  is  your  supper,  Bennie. 
Come  along  now.” 

Bennie  followed  him  to  the  big  pool 
and  went  in  with  a  splash. 

The  zoo  keeper  said,  "Bennie  is  a 
bright  little  fellow.  He  learned  to  do 
tricks  at  a  circus.  He  can  bounce  a  ball 
on  his  nose.  That’s  just  one  of  his 
tricks.” 


Mr.  Drum’s  Surprise 


After  supper  the  people  went  to  the 
big  outdoor  theater. 

Mr.  Drum  and  the  Indians  gave  a 
play.  It  showed  how  they  had  lived  long 
ago  in  the  forest.  The  Indians  had  wig¬ 
wams  and  birch-bark  canoes.  They  used 


strings  of  shells  for  money.  They  bought 
corn  with  the  strings  of  shells.  The  In¬ 
dians  went  up  and  down  the  river  in 
their  birch-bark  canoes.  Ducks  flew 
overhead  and  came  down  on  the  water. 
It  made  the  play  very  real. 
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Then  a  man  dressed  as  Abel  Bush 
rode  into  the  theater.  He  made  friends 
with  the  Indians.  He  visited  their  wig¬ 
wams.  He  rode  in  their  canoes.  He 
bought  corn  with  strings  of  shells. 

Other  white  people  came  to  the  In¬ 
dian  village.  They  started  a  village  of 
their  own.  People  came  in  big  wagons. 
The  play  showed  how  Westport  grew 
from  a  village  into  a  busy  town. 

"Westport  is  still  growing,”  said  Mr. 
Blake  as  he  started  to  leave  the  theater. 

"Wait,  Father,”  said  Rusty.  "Mr. 
Drum  is  coming  into  the  theater.  I  think 
that  he  is  going  to  make  a  speech.” 
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"He  is  leading  a  pony,”  said  Susan. 

"It  is  an  Indian  pony,”  said  Mr.  Blake. 

Mr.  Drum  said,  "This  pony  comes 
from  the  West.  An  Indian  boy  is  giving 
him  to  the  zoo.” 

"Now  we  have  an  Indian  pony  and  a 
Mexican  donkey  to  ride,”  said  Tom. 

Rusty  said,  "I  think  that  we  have  the 
finest  zoo  in  the  world.” 

"And  it  is  up  to  us  all  to  keep  it  that 
way,”  said  Susan. 
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Choose  the  Good-Citizen  Way 


In  which  of  these  ways  can  you  take 
better  care  of  the  things  in  your  com¬ 
munity? 

1.  You  throw  old  papers  into  the 
proper  bins. 

2.  You  throw  paper  and  food  on  the 
streets. 

3.  You  run  through  bushes  in  people’s 
yards. 

4.  You  walk  along  the  street  and 
turn  corners  without  cutting  across  other 
people’s  yards. 


5.  You  keep  your  pets  in  your  yard. 

6.  You  are  kind  to  neighbors’  pets. 

7.  You  draw  on  walls  and  windows. 

8.  You  pick  up  papers  on  the  streets 
and  put  them  in  the  proper  bins. 

9.  You  like  to  see  flowers  growing 
along  roadsides,  in  the  parks,  and  in  the 
woods,  and  you  leave  them  for  others  to 
enjoy,  too. 

10.  You  are  as  careful  of  things  in 
your  community  as  you  would  be  in 
your  own  home. 
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Be  a  Good  Citizen 


Plan  ways  in  which  you  can  help  to 
take  good  care  of  the  parks  in  your  town. 

Look  around  the  parks  and  the  streets 
in  your  neighborhood.  Are  any  street 
lights  broken?  How  did  they  get  broken? 
How  can  you  help  to  teach  other  chil¬ 
dren  not  to  throw  stones? 


Perhaps  the  children  in  your  class 
can  work  together  to  keep  the  school 
yard  clean.  Perhaps  the  class  can  plant 
a  tree  in  the  school  yard.  Talk  about  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  in  which  you  can  make  your 
community  a  safe,  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  live. 


Books  to  Read 


Andress  and  others.  Growing  Big  and 
Strong.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1947. 
Stories  that  tell  you  how  to  keep  well. 

*  Bonner,  Mary  Graham.  Sir  Noble,  the 
Police  Horse.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York, 
1940.  The  story  of  a  police  horse  and  how 
he  was  trained  for  his  work. 

*Bridges,  William,  and  Holisher, 
Desider.  Big  Zoo.  The  Viking  Press,  New 
York,  1941.  Photographs  of  the  animals  at 
the  Bronx  Zoo  in  New  York  City  and  their 
story. 

Brown,  Paul.  Fire!  The  Mascot.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1939.  A  story 
about  fire-fighting  and  the  fire-house  mas¬ 
cot,  a  Dalmatian  dog. 

Burton,  Virginia  Lee.  Katy  and  the 
Big  Snow.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1943.  The  story  of  a  big  snow  shovel 
and  how  it  cleared  the  streets  of  snow. 

D’Aulaire,  Ingri  and  Edgar  P.  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1943.  The  story 
of  our  national  anthem  in  pictures. 


Dearborn,  Frances  R.  The  Road  to 
Citizenship.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston, 
1928.  True  stories  about  several  children 
who  are  honest,  thrifty,  kind,  and  cour¬ 
teous. 

Gramatky,  Hardie.  Hercules.  The 
Story  of  an  Old-Fashioned  Fire  Engine. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York,  1941.  The 
story  of  Hercules,  the  fire  engine  with 
horses  and  old-time  drivers  that  came  to  the 
rescue  when  the  motor-driven  fire  engines 
failed. 

Leaf,  Munro.  Fair  Play.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1939.  The 
story  explains  in  simple  terms  the  meaning 
of  democracy. 

Robinson,  W.  W.  and  Irene.  At  the  Zoo. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1940. 
The  story  of  an  exciting  day  spent  at  the 
zoo. 

Stolper,  Joel.  Patches.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  New  York,  1941.  The 
story  of  a  giraffe  that  came  from  the  veldts 
of  South  Africa  to  the  zoo. 
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Index 


Advertising,  12,  156-158,  162- 
191 

Airport 

need  for,  21,  24,  25 
plans  for,  165,  217-218 

voting  for,  202,  203,  211 
Animals 

clothing  from,  73-77,  79-80 
food  from,  110-115,  129-133 
for  pets,  23,  72 
for  zoo,  80,  107-108,  112,  144, 
154,  158,  208,  209 
shelter,  209 
Apartment,  24,  50,  60 
Architect,  43,  70,  165,  217 
Art  and  music  store,  17-19 

Ballot,  203 
Bananas,  105 
Bank,  12,  39,  164-165 
Barter,  144-145 
Beavers,  214 
Boats 

canoes,  170,  219-220 
freight  by,  57-59,  105-106, 
119 

sponge  fishing  from,  152-153 
travel  by,  150,  173 
Bricks 
glass,  215 
how  we  get,  48-51 
yard,  35,  52,  53,  55 
Building  materials,  41-69 
see  also  names  of  materials 
Butter,  111,  113-114 

Canadians,  172-190,  212 
Cattle,  129-132 
Cement,  34,  43,  50-56 
Cereal  grains 

elevators,  116, 118-121 
foods  from,  119,  121-123 
growing  and  harvesting,  116- 
117 

Cheese,  106-107,  111-112 
Chinese 
princess,  88 
shop,  186-188 
Circus,  29,  218 
Clocks  and  watches,  177-179 
Cloth  and  clothing 
cotton,  82-85,  100 
glass,  95,  100 
linen,  86-87,  100 
rayon  and  nylon,  91-93,  100 
silk,  88-90,  100 
where  we  get,  71-102 
wool,  72-81 


Cloth  fair,  98-101 
Clothing  store,  8-15 
Coal,  33,  60,  61,  91,  100 
Cocoon,  88-90,  100 
Concrete,  33,  34,  54,  68-70 
Contractor,  43,  143,  215,  217 
Cotton,  82-85,  87,  100 
Cotton  gin,  83 
Cowboys,  131 
Cows,  109-112 


Dairy,  109-112 
Dam,  62,  65-67 
Drugstore,  152,  181,  189 
Dry-cleaning  shop,  180-183 

Election,  202-204,  206 
Electricity,  62,  66-67 
Elevator,  grain,  118-121 
Express  company,  144 

Factories.  See  Mills  and  fac¬ 
tories 

Farms  and  farming 
corn  and  pigs,  132,  181,  182 
cotton,  82-83 
dairy,  109-112 
fruit  orchards,  134-139 
in  Italy,  175 
in  Switzerland,  177 
sheep,  72-80,  98 
truck,  124-126 
wheat,  116-117 
Fire 

alarm  box,  201 
department,  200-201 
forest,  45,  46 

prevention  of,  38,  200-201 
Flax,  86-87,  100 
Flour,  120-121,  143 
Food 

dairy,  110-115 
from  orchards,  134-138 
from  truck  farms,  124-127 
from  wheat  farms,  116-123 
inspection  of,  198 
meat,  129-133 
wholesale,  105-108,  126,  190 
Forest 

long  ago,  169,  170,  219 
lumber  from,  43-45 
rangers,  45-47 
Fruit  orchards,  134-139 
Furnace 

heating,  64,  67 
kilns,  49-51,  53 
steel,  60 


Gas 

for  fuel,  62-65,  67 
meter,  64,  67 
Gasoline,  39 
Germany,  181 
Glass 

bricks,  215 
cloth,  95,  100 
Grain,  116-121,  145 
Great  Lakes,  57-58 
Greece,  150-153,  189,  191 
Grocery  store,  21-25 

Hardware 

store,  9,  39,  55 
where  we  get,  57-61 
Health  department,  198 
Humane  Society,  163,  209,  210, 
213 

Indians 

of  long  ago,  170-171,  189 
play  about,  219-220 
shop,  169-172 
Inspectors 

of  buildings,  200 
of  foods,  198 

Iron  and  steel,  57,  58,  60,  61 
Italians,  173-176 

Kilns,  49-51,  53 

Light 

by  candle,  143 
by  electricity,  66-67 
Lighthouse,  58,  61 
Linen,  86-87 

Lumber  and  lumbering,  31-36, 
42-47,  48,  51,  54 

Machines 

concrete  mixer,  54 
cotton  gin,  83 
cotton  picker,  83 
in  brick  yard,  48-50 
in  cement  factory,  52,  53 
in  dairy,  111,  113 
in  flour  mill,  121 
in  iron  mine,  57 
in  pumping  station,  63 
in  sawmill,  45 
in  truck  farming,  124 
steam  shovel,  48,  68 
threshing,  117 

to  find  leaks  in  pipes,  204-205 
to  make  cloth,  78,  84-85,  91 
to  make  electric  power,  65-66 
Mahogany,  43,  44,  212 
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Market 

food,  104-108,  126,  190 
sponge,  152 

Mayor,  13-15,  196,  211,  212 
Meat  from  ranch  to  store,  129- 
133 

Mexican  shop,  183-185 
Milk 

for  cloth,  91,  92,  100 
for  food,  79,  80,  110-112 
Mills  and  factories 
canning,  126 
cement,  52-54 
clothing,  95 
cotton,  84-85 
flour,  120-121,  143,  145 
frozen  foods,  126-127 
milk,  111 
sawmill,  44,  45 
shoe,  157 
silk,  89 
steel,  58-61 
woolen,  77-78 
Mines 

coal,  33,  60,  61 
iron,  57-59 
Music 

club,  17,  19,  174 
hall,  19,  39,  174 
store,  17-19 

Natural  gas.  See  Gas 
Newspaper 

advertising,  12,  158,  162 
office,  156,  159 
Nylon,  91 

Oil,  33 

Orchards,  134-139 
Ores,  57,  58,  61 

Plants  and  trees 

clothing  from,  82-83,  86-87, 
91 

cutting  and  planting,  44,  45, 
211 

food  from,  116-127,  134-138 
for  dyes,  85 
mahogany,  43 
mulberry,  88,  90 
Policeman,  180,  199 
Post  office,  124,  134,  156 
Printing  shop,  181 
Pumping  station,  gas,  63-64,  67 
Puppets,  29,  47,  176 

Radios 

advertising,  12 
sale  of,  17-20 
Railroad  cars 
cattle,  132 

cement  shipped  by,  54 
coal,  33 


iron  ore  shipped  by,  57 
refrigerator,  129 
wheat,  120-121 
see  also  Train 
Railroad  station,  149-150 
Ranches,  129-131 
Rayon,  91,  100 
Restaurant 
at  airport,  217 
inspection  of,  198 
Italian,  173-175,  216 
Round-up,  130-131 

Safety 

at  play,  142,  201 
department  of,  199 
traffic,  16,  168,  180 
Sanitation,  department  of,  196- 
197 

Sawmills,  44-45 
Sheep,  72-77,  80 
Ships.  See  Boats 
Silk,  88-90 

Smudge  pots,  134-138 
Songs,  19,  123,  209 
Soybeans 

cloth  from,  91,  92,  95,  100 
food  from,  121 

Sponges  and  sponge  fishers,  152- 
153 

Steam  shovel,  48,  68 
Steel.  See  Iron  and  steel 
Stores,  8-39 
Street  cars,  8,  154 
Swiss,  177-179 

Taxes,  202,  203,  206,  211 
Telegraph,  153 
Telephone,  46,  150,  153,  209 
Television,  18,  19,  74 
Theaters 
Chinese,  188 
movie,  21,  30 
outdoor,  215,  219-220 
traveling  players,  26-28 
Town  Club 

advertising  zoo,  162-163,  168, 
174,  182-191 

cheese  and  butter  making, 
112-115 

cloth  fair,  98-101 
good-citizen  work,  196-200, 
211-220 

list  of  workers,  153-155 
plans  for,  36-38 
playhouse,  142,  146-148 
scrapbook  of  builders,  68-70 
trip  to  pumping  station  and 
dam,  62-67 

working  out  problem,  161-163 
Town  hall 

architect  and  contractor,  43 
building,  194-195 


open  house,  211-212 
ordering  materials  for,  47,  48, 
54 

plans  for,  14,  24,  38 
workers  in,  196-200 
wrecking  old  houses,  42,  43 
Traffic  lights,  8,  168,  180 
Train 

bricks  shipped  by,  50 
clothing  shipped  by,  96 
oranges  shipped  by,  105 
travel  by,  150,  179 
see  also  Railroad 
Trees.  See  Plants  and  trees 
Truck  farm,  124-126 

Watches.  See  Clocks  and 
watches 
Water 

department  of,  204 
power,  65,  66,  120 
uses,  65 

Weather  reports 
newspaper,  138 
radio,  74,  138 
Westport 

helping  citizens  of,  196-200, 
204-205 

how  it  grew,  142-143,  220 
new  plans,  217-218 
people  who  helped  to  build  it, 
169-190 

stores  on  Main  Street,  7-35 
town  hall,  new,  194-195,  211- 
212 

zoo,  new,  212-215 
Wheat 

flour  from,  120-121 
food  from,  121,  122-123 
growing  and  harvesting,  116- 
117 

Wholesale 

clothing,  95-97 
food,  105-108,  126,  190 
Wood 

for  cloth,  91,  93,  100 
for  lumber,  43,  44,  47 
Wool  and  woolen  goods,  72-73, 
75-81,  98 

Work  and  workers 
kinds  of,  149,  151-155 
pay  for,  157 

Zoo 

advertising,  157,  162-163, 

168-191 

animals  for,  64,  65,  80,  107- 
108,  112,  144,  154,  158,  208, 
209 

earning  money  for,  160-163 
opening  of,  211-220 
planning  for,  13,  14,  38,  55 
voting  for,  202,  203,  206 
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